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he next time you see the words “Member, 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 

Wheels” in an advertisement or on a letterhead, here’s 

a thought to bear in mind. The company advertising to you 
or writing to you has voluntarily agreed to be bound by a rigid 
code to the highest and most advanced standards of wheel 
manufacture today. Failure to comply forfeits membership. 
Membership in the AMCCW is a practical factor to be con- 
sidered in selecting wheels. It tells you where to look for a 
wheel that has passed the following rigid tests; chill block 
tests, drop tests, chemical analyses, processing temperature 
checks, thermal tests, rotundity tests and hardness tests . . . 
and only recently a new extra check for maintenance of 


rotundity. 
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Erie Diesel Layout Has “Everything” ee ee ore 


New facility at Marion, Ohio, for complete maintenance and 
repair of Diesel-electric locomotives features use of automatic 
devices for service wherever possible. 


Proposed Gas Turbine Locomotives ............ 


Walter Giger, of Brown, Boveri & Co., describes the performance 
of a 2,200-hp. gas turbine locomotive put in service on the Swiss 
Federal Railways shortly after the war broke out in Europe, and 
outlines larger designs for the future. 


Railroads Need Lots of New Capital ............ 


To pay high wages and hold competitive traffic they must make 
the highest standards general on all main lines, says President 
Barriger of the Monon. 
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Even with intensive construction of new 

" cars, there is little likelihood that a car surplus 

@f will exist for some time to come. This means that 
all cars, both old and new, must be handled with 

continued efficiency. 

The surest way to secure maximum utilization of 


available cars is to get them over the road faster without 
. resorting to uneconomical speeds which introduce excessive 
wear and tear to equipment and increase operating costs. How 
can this be accomplished? By installing “Union” Centralized 
a & Traffic Control! 
With C.T.C. you eliminate the time waste that goes hand in hand 
with transmitting, delivering and executing written train orders. Train 
meets can be accomplished without unnecessary delays, because trains 
may be advanced until the very best times and places for those meets are 
reached. That means tracks are cleared faster, allowing more trains to get 
through in shorter time, and thus producing more ton and passenger miles. 
Let our representatives show you how “Union” Centralized Traffic Control can 
give you maximum utilization of your cars and locomotives, and at the same time far 


more than pay for itself by cutting down operating costs, increasing the capacity of 
existing trackage and improving efhciency. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 






“UNION”. SAVES YOU MORE THAN IT COSTS! 








“VITAMIN C”: The “vitamin C” in 
the diet of a healthy railroad—as of all 
private enterprise—is capital, according to 
Monon President Barriger, whose address 
to the Birmingham Traffic & Transporta- 
tion Club appears as a feature article this 
week. Neither a railroad nor any other 
industry can function for long with even 
passable efficiency without an adequate and 
continuous supply of capital. Thanks to 
unprecedented war-time revenues, most 
railroads now have some capital available. 
There are many improvements to plant and 
equipment that they realize the need for, 
and have planned for. There are plenty of 
executives full of ideas for betterments 
that will produce superior service or reduce 
costs, or both. But there are vastly larger 
current expenses to be met first, in the form 
of higher wage rates approved by the gov- 
ernment and higher material prices which 
government policies have made inevitable. 
It remains to be seen whether government 
policy will permit the railroads to meet 
their increased expenses so far as possible 
from increased earnings. The alternative 
is to use in this unproductive way the ac- 
cumulated capital which ought to be used 
for the new equipment and property im- 
provements that must continually be pro- 
vided if privately-owned railroads are prop- 
erly to serve their customers. 


@ 

SELLERS’ MARKET: Purchasing 
agents in their recent annual meeting at 
Chicago (reported this week on page 1138) 
were told to beware lest the existing pro- 
longed war-born sellers’ market end un- 
expectedly. Meanwhile, they were advised, 
buying methods can be adjusted to the con- 
ditions peculiar to such markets : purchases 
can be kept in line with known require- 
ments; more use can be made of substi- 
tutes; standardization can be carried 
further; surpluses from government stocks 
can be picked up; and materials or prod- 
ucts abundantly available can be treated 
as exceptions. 


@ 

GAS TURBINE ON TRIAL: Results 
of experiments in Switzerland and France 
(seriously hampered by war conditions) 
with a 2,200-hp. Swiss-built gas turbine 
locomotive have been reported to an A. S. 
M. E. sectional meeting by Walter Giger, 
an engineer of Brown, Boveri, in a recent 
paper which is abstracted in this issue. On 
the basis of the experience thus gained, 
other designs have been developed for 2,500- 
hp. units intended for single or paired oper- 
ation, and some of the potentialities of these 
designs are suggested, not only in technical 
specifications but in estimates of operating 
economy under prescribed conditions. 


NO “COOL OFF”: Another strike is 
in effect on the Hudson & Manhattan, 
where trainmen’s leaders say they won't 
go back to work unless they get the 18% 
cents per hour raise which trunk line em- 
Ployees have received. The walkout began 
on May 30, after President Truman had 
created a “fact-finding” board to deal with 
the controversy, thus creating a situation 
the like of which the Mediation Board 





The Week at a Glance 


has been unable to turn up, that is, refusal 
of one of the parties to comply with the 
Railway Labor Act’s provision of a “cool- 
ing off” period to follow creation of such 
a board. As the news account in this issue 
explains, the strike leaders have been loud 
in their assertions that they would have 
nothing to do with the “emergency board,” 
and the board’s procedure under such novel 
circumstances was being watched with 
unusual interest. 
® 

ALTERNATIVE TO PEACE: There 
are at least three conditions essential to 
the realization and preservation of depend- 
able pacific relations between railway 
unions and management, the leading edi- 
torial points out. Much progress has been 
made toward the first of these—acceptance 
by both of the peaceful procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act—and any seeming 
paradox in that statement is explained by 
the fact that the two unions out of twenty 
that recently failed to show any respect 
for that law now have good reason, at 
least, to wish that they had. How much 
progress is made toward the second req- 
uisite — positive governmental discourage- 
ment of brazen and irresponsible leadership 
in non-railroad unions—depends on how far 
political leaders are ready to go to make 
union bosses really subject to laws that 
already apply to other citizens. But the 
third field of opportunity—education of em- 
ployees in the simple economics of the 
railroad business — is peculiarly the re- 
sponsibility of railroad management, and 
the thoroughness with which that field is 
worked depends on the energy and resource- 
fulness of management, not only in making 
the facts available and appetizing, but in 
obtaining sincere cooperation from brother- 
hood leaders in the dissemination of those 
facts. The probable concomitant of con- 
tinued domestic industrial discord is ex- 
ternal aggression, the seeds of which al- 
ready are germinating. 


8 
MARION DIESEL SHOP: Planned 
new from the ground up, the Erie’s spacious 
and thoughtfully arranged Diesel-electric 
locomotive shop at Marion, Ohio, permits 
engine movement in one direction, without 
backtracking, while taking care of almost 
every possible maintenance or heavy repair 
task. Modern illumination and many auto- 
matic features characterize this installa- 
tion, which is the subject of an illustrated 
article on page 1130. 
& 

BRIEFLY NOTED: The T. P. & W. 
has resumed limited operations and is ac- 
cepting some freight. . . . The Norfolk 
& Western has elected Robert H. Smith 
president, making William J. Jenks chair- 
man of the board. . . . Virginia’s “Jim 
Crow” law doesn’t apply to interstate 
buses, the Supreme Court says. . . . Hobby 
trains and augmented service to New Eng- 
land resorts have been announced. .. . 
The Retirement Board’s monthly outlay 
for unemployment benefits is on the rise. 

. The A. A. R. accounting division 
meeting will begin June 18 as scheduled. 
...O. D. T. wants $525,000 for next year. 
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DIMINUENDO: In a press conference 
President Truman made it clear that, just 
now, President Whitney of the trainmen’s 
brotherhood is not his favorite author. 
While he thus declined to comment on the 
union’s version of telephone conversations 
between Mr. Whitney and Alvanley John- 
ston on one end, and the White House on 
the other, at the time the 5-day postpone- 
ment of the strike was ordered, there was 
no shortage of comment in other quarters, 
not only on this bit of brotherhood publicity 
but on many other incidents connected with 
the settlement of the strike. As reported in 
the news pages, one member of the Senate 
has been very much concerned as to whether 
Mr. Truman knew that the strike leaders 
had accepted the White House terms when 
he began his May 25 address to Congress, 
and has called for an “investigation.” 
® 


IN THE RED AGAIN: Action on the 
general freight rate increase the railroads 
have asked the Interstate Commission to 
approve has been held up, according to 
a news story in this issue, because the 
class rate litigation following the No. 
28300 order is still going on. Meanwhile, 
the A. A. R. estimates of “net” for April 
and the first four months indicate, railroad 
deficits continue to pile up. At the moment 
the injunction against putting into effect 
the interim class rate changes prescribed 
by the corhmission remains in force, pend- 
ing determination of the issues by the 
Supreme Court, but the commission and 
the Attorney General have asked that it 
be vacated while court proceedings take 
their course. 
S 
“SLOWTONE”: A _ semi-automatic 
radio warning device, intended for use on 
radio-equipped trains, has been undergoing 
tests on the Seaboard in Georgia. A very 
high frequency unmistakable warning is 
broadcast as a series of high-pitched notes, 
repeated at short, regular intervals as long 
as the actuating switch remains on. Under 
the conditions prevailing when the tests 
were made the warning was audible from 
one to three miles farther than voice com- 
munication, and, while subject to fading, it 
was less affected than the train-to-train 
radio telephone. Under the most adverse 
circumstances its range was around five 
miles. Not intended to replace any safety 
equipment or practices adopted by the rail- 
roads, the device is designed to be a means 
of warning approaching trains of an un- 
expected stop or other abnormal occurrence 
requiring special caution, 
° 

C.T.C. ECONOMICS: When the earn- 
ing power of a possible centralized traffic 
control installation is being estimated, an 
editorial points out, the major part of the 
savings it produces in speedier operation 
and increased track capacity properly 
should not be weighed against the entire 
cost, but only against the amount by which 
that cost exceeds that of straight automatic 
signaling. And the additional cost can 
usually be partially offset, at least, by the 
elimination of sidings and reduction of op- 
erators which it permits. 
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OKONITE-ENGINEERED 
MULTI-CONDUCTOR ASSEMBLY 
SERVES INTERLOCKING ON A 
WELL-KNOWN EASTERN ROAD 


Rm ight off a reel on a flat car into a trench leading 
to an interlocking goes this cable engineered by 
Okonite and built specifically for just such under- 
ground ductless installation as this. It is serving a 
prominent railroad in the Eastern United States. 
For safe, continuous operation the conductors are 
protected with Okonite insulation sealed within 
a bonded jacket of non-flammable Okoprene. 

This Okonite underground cable and method of 
laying offer direct benefits from direct burial. It 
insures freedom from service interruptions. It pre- 
vents damage from ice, windstorms and floods and 
from exposure to extremes of temperature. Need- 
ing no ducts, it is economically as well as easily 
installed. 

If protection against moisture is your main con- 
sideration, lead sheath may be preferable while 
metallic tapes give the best protection against 
mechanical injury. If your installation conditions 
subject metallic coverings to corrosion or electrol- 
ysis, a non-metallic outer jacket of Okoprene may 
be recommended for the best operating results. 

Talk over your needs with an engineer of 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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In addition to the problems confronting railroad 
managements because of reviving competition, wage in- 
creases, and the need for higher freight rates, it must 
now also be recognized that the outlook for international 
peace is not as bright as it was last fall. Indeed, if 
nothing but the tangible evidence be considered, there is 
no less reason today to fear the involvement of this 
country in war than there was in 1938 and 1939. At 
that time Germany and Japan were expanding aggres- 
sively and would listen to no terms except capitulation 
from those in the immediate path of their expansion. 
There was, however, no credible evidence that either one 
of these powers entertained serious and specific designs 
against the integrity of this country or even of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Neither of them had “fifth columns” 
of any real influence except in countries which were con- 
tiguous to them or nearly so. 

By contrast, we have today, thanks largely to the 
caliber of our war-time political leadership, a Russia 
which is far stronger than either Japan or Germany 
ever was; and it is just as totalitarian, and even more 
insistent than they were upon abject capitulation by all 
individuals and nations within its immediate military 
reach. Furthermore, this new totalitarian giant has 
active and powerful “quisling” organizations in every 
other country of the world, including this one; and it 
quite openly neither desires nor expects general peace 
until all the world has been Communized. There were 
no pro-Japs or pro-Nazis in 1938 or 1939 who had even 
a fraction of the influence in this country that thousands 
of apologists and agents for the Russian government 
now exercise ; and, if there had been Axis agents in such 
numbers among us then, they would not have been toler- 
ated as the open and clandestine agents of Communism 
are tolerated now. 


In Readiness Lies Safety 


The railroads must weigh such evidence as this and 
take it into account as they did similar rumblings seven 
years ago. Further details as to these warlike omens 
are available, among other dependable sources, in cur- 
rent articles by the expert on international relations, 
J. F. Dulles, in “Life” magazine, and by Dr. Felix 
Morley, formerly editor of the “Washington Post,” in 
the May 29 issue of the weekly news-letter, “Human 
Events”. The more seriously such unfavorable develop- 
ments are viewed by leaders of transportation, of indus- 
try, and of government, the less likely it is that actual 
armed conflict will occur, because this country is not 
going to be attacked unless our weakness and lack of 
preparation encourage our enemies to expect an easy 
victory. 


Domestic Conflict Invites External Aggression 





Readiness for possible military duty, however, lays 
upon the railroads, upon industry, and upon leaders in 
labor and politics a greater obligation than mere physical 
preparedness. It also demands of all of them that they 
seek to resolve the causes of domestic conflict. The 
recent and current aggressiveness of organized labor is 
made to order to fit the purposes of this nation’s ill- 
wishers ; indeed it seems likely that at least some of this 
agitation is of direct alien origin. Meantime, to the 
contrary, it is certainly an encouraging sign that all but 
two of the railway unions in the recent wage controversy 
confined their activity to the orderly processes laid down 
in the Railway Labor Act—and that the two which did 
not do so probably now wish they had. The misadven- 
tures of Messrs. Whitney and Johnston might serve to 
put some new life into the expiring body of that statute; 
and possibly some respect for this legislation may even 
have been aroused on the part of the Administration 
itself, now that it has had experience with an actual rail- 
road strike. 


Progress Toward Peace in Industry 


There are at least three requisites to dependable in- 
dustrial tranquillity on the railroads, viz., (1) the ac- 
ceptance of the peaceful procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act by both parties in all cases where such submission 
does not result in patent and intolerable injustice, and 
insistence by the Administration upon such acceptance ; 
(2) the statutory and administrative discouragement by 
the government of irresponsible behavior by leaders of 
non-railroad unions, which gives such unions an unfair 
advantage over the railroad unions and thus by competi- 
tive pressure impels the railroad unions to similar beha- 
vior ; and (3) the dissemination among railroad employ- 
ees of economic information about the railroads, so that 
in making their demands they will not forget the old 
story about the goose which laid the golden eggs. There 
are no issues between railroad unions and managements 
which cannot be resolved if the facts of the railroads’ 
situation are honestly faced. 

Progress already has been made with reference to 
point (1), by the apparent willingness of most of the 
railroad unions, once again, to make their behavior con- 
form to the pattern of the Railway Labor Act. Progress 
toward requisite (2) depends upon whether or not 
President Truman approves the so-called Case bill, re- 
quiring unions to obey some of the laws against violence 
and monopoly practices that now apply to all other citi- 
zens except unionists ; and upon the enactment of further 
similar legislation (not anti-union laws, but legislation 
to end union exemption from the laws). Progress 
toward point (3)—more and improved education of 


























































employees in the economics of the railroad business— 
requires not only more effort and resourcefulness on the 
part of railroad managements toward this end, but 
greater cooperation in this direction on the part of union 
leadership as well. The purpose of genuine economic 
education of employees is not, after all, to discourage 
them from making legitimate demands on their em- 
ployers, but only to persuade them to cut their coat ac- 
cording to the cloth. 

The ineptitude, self-seeking, and timidity of this coun- 
try’s political leadership has worked us into a serious 
fix—both domestically and in our international rela- 
tions. But free people can rectify such mistakes, given 
courage and intelligence—and time. The pressing dan- 
ger now lies in the possibility that we shall exhaust our 
time quota before we get around to putting the factors 
of courage and intelligence into full play. 


Diesel Locomotive Fires 


Fire damage as a serious hazard of Diesel-electric 
locomotive operation was not anticipated by either the 
manufacturers or the railroads. This fact has been em- 
phasized by the inadequacy of the fire-protection equip- 
ment installed in this type of motive power and by the 
lack of inspection and maintenance practices which 
would have eliminated some of the conditions respon- 
sible for the fire losses that have been sustained. Hav- 
ing been caught off-balance by the magnitude of the 
damage, the railroads, individually and _ collectively 
through a special committee of the Association of 
American Railroads, are striving to reduce these losses 
by both preventive and protective measures. Early 
solutions to the problem are important because of the 
current rapid increase in the number of Diesel-electric 
locomotives in service and because out-of-service time 
of this valuable motive power is expensive. 

Anticipating only minor fires in Diesel locomotives 
from electrical equipment failures and oil leakage, the 
units have been equipped by the manufacturers with 
extinguishers capable only of controlling fires in the in- 
cipient stage. Now that a need has developed for more 





Dixie’s Attitude Toward Federal Aid 
Has Changed Some in 85 Years 


Article I, Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power 
. . . to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states and among the Indian 
Tribes; but neither this, nor any other clause con- 
tained in the constitution, shall ever be construed to 
delegate the power to Congress to appropriate money 
for any internal improvement intended to facilitate 
commerce ; except for the purpose of furnishing lights, 
beacons, and buoys, and other aids to navigation upon 
the water, and the improvement of harbors and the 
removing of obstructions in river navigation, in all 
which cases, such duties shall be laid on the naviga- 
tion facilitated thereby, as may be necessary to pay 
the costs and expenses thereof. .... 


—From the Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America, 1861. 
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adequate fire protection, the logical time and place to 
install the equipment is at the builder’s plant before the 
locomotives are delivered. If adequate protection de- 
mands the addition of tanks, piping, hose, additional 
portable extinguishers, fire-detection devices and alarm 
systems, then design changes may be necessary to ac- 
commodate the equipment, and such changes can be 
made more readily on the drafting board than in a rail- 
road shop. Fortunately, installations of complete fire 
protection for these locomotives have been designed and 
can be made available so that no delay need occur while 
tests are made to determine the adequacy of fire-fighting 
equipment. 

A study made last year by the A. A. R. committee 
showed that brake-shoe sparks caused 19 out of the 61 
fires reported. However, the sparks would have caused 
only a few fires if inflammable material in the form of 
oil-saturated dirt on the trucks and underframes had not 
been accumulating in wait for just such an igniting 
agent. Effective cleaning of these parts would have 
eliminated this hazard in most cases. In a few instances. 
fuel tanks were punctured by flying objects and brake- 
shoe sparks set fire to the oil sprayed from the tanks 
on the undersides of the locomotives and adjacent cars. 
To remedy this hazard protective plates have been used 
to guard the fuel tanks. 

The other 42 fires had 17 different causes, most of 
which probably could not be anticipated. Nine fires 
resulted from crank-case explosions, seven from colli- 
sions, four from defective exhaust stacks, three from 
ruptured oil lines, and ten were caused by seven differ- 
ent electrical devices and defects. 

This variety indicates the necessity for close inspec- 
tion, maintenance and cleaning of all equipment. It also 
shows that there is need for fire-fighting capacity to 
control those fires that are caused by unpredictable con- 
ditions. 


Making the Most 
of Plant Improvement 


When improvements are made in the fixed properties, 
they frequently incorporate developments of a mechan- 
ical nature or new features of construction or arrange- 
ment which are entirely unfamiliar to the employees who 
will use them. Are steps always taken to instruct em- 
ployees in the correct method of operation or use of the 
new facilities ? 

Most structures built by the engineering forces are 
used or operated by the employees of other departments. 
When designing such structures the engineering forces 
usually consult representatives of the using departments 
to make certain that the facilities will best serve their 
purpose. Is it not equally important to go a step further 
and do what may be necessary to acquaint employees 
with the best way to use the facilities, and then make 
certain that the instructions are followed ? 

Most engineers can recall instances where facilities, 
designed with the greatest care and built at considerable 
expense, have been used in anything but the most effec- 
tive manner because of either ignorance or negligence 
on the part of employees. It is discouraging to note, 
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for instance, in a new shop building, equipped at large 
additional expense with the latest devices for achieving 
effective ventilation, that the atmosphere is often laden 
with smoke or exhaust fumes because the ventilating 
system is not being used correctly; or that the track 
layout in a new or modernized yard is being operated 
in a manner entirely different from that worked out by 
the designer in collaboration with the operating depart- 
ment. It is equally disconcerting to observe that devices 
furnished to promote efficiency are not being employed 
in a manner to derive full benefit from them—instances 
being on record of automatic operation or controls hav- 
ing been cut out entirely by the using forces, because 
of either real or fancied difficulties encountered in their 
use. 

Spending money for improvements only to have them 
misused or not used at all is pure waste. It is the joint 
responsibility of the engineering forces and the using 
departments to make known the proper use of additions 
to plant, and to see to it that such instructions are car- 
ried out. 


If It Isn’t One Thing— 


When it appeared certain that a victorious end to 
the war was in sight, railway officers foresaw a period 
of comparative ease ahead. So did shippers. The 
railways, it was said, would need little or no recon- 
version, because the change from handling war-time 
transportation to peace-time transportation was merely 
a change in the commodities handled and the distances 
which they had to be hauled. Everyone looked for a 
speedy return to normality, since no re-tooling as such 
was necessary. New rolling stock and improvements 
to the physical plant were necessary, of course, but, 
compared to war-time stringencies in materials, peace- 
time prospects looked rosy indeed. 

On the part of the shippers, it now appeared that 
the somewhat rigid war-time rules as to car handling 
and heavier loading might be abandoned or at least 
modified. Car vigilance committees of the regional 
advisory boards were about to be discarded, having 
served their war-time purpose effectively and well. 
As a matter of fact, in some circles, there was even talk 
that the boards themselves might be unnecessary. 

Actual experience soon showed what a will-of-the- 
wisp this prospective transportation picnic actually was. 
First came the severe winter of 1944-45, the effects of 
which, so far as the car supply was concerned, lasted 
right into the wheat harvest, which incidentally was a 
bumper crop, requiring many thousands of cars. Then 
the steel strike was called and this hampered the rail- 
ways in securing a wide variety of needed rolling stock 
and materials. Also, freight traffic did not take the 
nose-dive that was expected in some circles and pass- 
enger traffic remained sky-high with the movement of 
returning troops. Then the General Motors strike inter- 
fered with the delivery of many Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives which the railways had on order. Demands for 
consumer goods were, meanwhile, keeping factories and 
freight cars, particularly box cars, extremely busy. 

The breathing spell, during which the railways could 
lick their war wounds and make adequate preparations 
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for the future, receded farther and farther. 
emergency conditions have existed, without a let-up, 
ever since V-J Day, involving problems that seemed 
more difficult to solve than the railways’ war-time prob- 


Actually, 


lems. Then along came the coal strike to set the 
railways back on their heels with another smashing 
blow ; and, to top it all off, the railroad strike. 

There is one thing about the future about which 
there can be no uncertainty. The railways for the rest 
of this year at least simply will not be abie to handle 
the freight offered without serious car shortages, un- 
less the shippers continue their cooperation in speedy 
car handling and heavier loading. 


C. T. C. Compared with 
Automatic Block Signals 


When planning new or revised signaling projects an 
important consideration is that the bulk of the savings 
accomplished by centralized traffic control can be cred- 
ited not to the proposed expenditure as a whole, but 
rather to that portion which represents the cost of the 
C. T. C. over and above the cost of automatic block 
only. The important point is that straight automatic 
block provides protection but requires the continued use 
of the outmoded practice of authorizing train movements 
by timetable and train orders, whereas dispatcher-con- 
trolled C. T. C. includes signals for authorizing train 
movements by signal indication. 

Track circuits, certain signals, line circuits, batteries 
and various other items must be installed in practically 
the same manner for straight automatic block as for 
centralized traffic control. Conventional automatic 
block includes intermediate signals to provide head-on 
protection between opposing trains which might dis- 
regard train orders and pass opposing normally-clear 
station-leaving signals simultaneously. With C. T. C. 
the station-leaving signals normally display the Stop 
aspect and no two such signals can be cleared simul- 
taneously. Therefore, the intermediate signals are not 
required to provide head-on protection ; and only enough 
intermediate signals need be installed to serve as distant 
signals and to permit following train movements in a 
station-to-station block if the volume of traffic warrants 
such operation. 

Another consideration is that, as a general rule, the 
installation of automatic block will not effect changes in 
train operation that will permit the removal of any sid- 
ings, or the closing of very many telegraph offices. On 
the other hand, an installation of C. T. C. will increase 
track capacity and get trains over the road in less time, 
so that it is usually practicable to remove several sidings 
or convert them to spurs. On one installation of 107 
miles only 11 of 24 sidings were equipped for C. T. C. 
signal operation. The elimination of such sidings is an 
effective means of reducing the costs of a proposed 
C. T. C. installation. 

It will, therefore, often be found that the savings in 
train time and other operating expenses from reductions 
in the number of open offices and sidings possible under 
centralized traffic control will easily justify the addi- 
tional cost of C. T. C. over that of straight automatic 
block alone. 
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Westerly end of the shop building, showing a locomotive entering the service section 





Erie Diesel Layout Has “Everything” 


Installation at Marion, Ohio, has through-type arrange- 
ment, shops for maintenance and heavy repairs, and 


complete servicing plant Many automatic features 


OR inspecting, servicing, repairing 
and overhauling the Diesel-electric 
road freight locomotives in service on its 
main line between Meadville, Pa., and 
Marion, Ohio, the Erie has constructed 
complete facilities at the latter point, 
which are designed to minister to almost 
any conceivable need of the locomotives, 
with maximum efficiency and effective- 
ness and at minimum cost. These objec- 
tives were accomplished by giving special 
attention, in the design of the facilities, 
to achieving an efficient arrangement, 
mechanizing the operations wherever 
possible, making maximum use of de- 
vices for automatic operation, and 
providing the best possible working con- 
ditions for employees, with particular 
emphasis on proper ventilation and illu- 
mination, both natural and artificial. 
The territory between Meadville and 
Marion includes the heaviest ruling 


grades (about one per cent in each di- 
rection) on the main line of the Erie be- 
tween New York and Chicago. To over- 
come the operating difficulties formerly 
encountered, the railroad has placed six 
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four-unit 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives in service for hauling freight 
trains over the 200 miles between these 
points, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of reducing tonnage. Marion, the west- 
erly terminus of this territory, was al- 
ready the site of an extensive engine 
terminal for steam locomotives. How- 
ever, the new facilities that have been 
installed for handling the Diesel-electric 
locomotives are entirely independent of 
the existing terminal, with the one ex- 
ception that the requirements for steam 
and air are furnished from the existing 
power plant. 


Principal Units 


The new installation, located immedi- 
ately north of the terminal for steam 
power, includes a shop building of the 
combined type, with facilities under one 
roof for both running maintenance and 
heavy repairs; an outside fueling plat- 
form, with equipment for washing the 
running gear of the locomotives; fuel 
storage tanks and pumping equipment; 





a sand-drying plant with storage tanks 
and outlets at the fueling platform; and 
a power-driven, automatically-operated 
body-washing reck. The layout is of the 
through type; that is, the tracks extend 
entirely through the running mainte- 
nance shop, so that movement of the 
locomotives is in one direction only, with 
no backtracking. When a Diesel-drawn 
freight train pulls into Marion from the 
east, it proceeds to the freight yard west 
of the engine terminal, where the loco- 
motive is detached and brought back to 
the new layout to be fueled, sanded and 
washed and then sent into the running 
maintenance shop. When necessary 
work has been completed the locomotive 
continues through the shop, returns to 
the through running tracks and pro- 
ceeds back to the freight yard. 

The main shop building is substantially 
rectangular and is 126 ft. wide over- 
all and 222 ft. long, with the long dimen- 
sion east-west. The service portion of 
the shop, including two through tracks 
with pits and platforms, is 62 ‘t. wide 
and is in the northerly part of the build- 
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Layout of the new Diesel shop and servicing facilities 


ing, while the shop for making heavy 
repairs is in the southerly portion. Along 
the south side of the structure is a leanto 
13 ft. wide and 140 ft. long for storing 
mounted wheel assemblies. 

At the easterly, or exit, end of the main 
building are two extensions, both with 
first floor and basement levels. One of 
these, located between the two through 
tracks, is 22 ft. wide and 60 ft. long, 
with an office and facilities for clean- 
ing parts on the first floor, and toilet 
and rest-room facilities for employees on 
the lower level. In the other extension, 
immediately to the south, which is 51 ft. 
wide and 60 ft. long, the main floor is 
used as a shop for reconditioning engine 
parts, while the basement level contains 
tanks, pumps and other equipment for 
storing, handling and processing lubri- 
cating oil. A covered platform, served 
by a spur track, extends along the south 
side of this extension. 

The shop building is of concrete, brick 
and steel construction, with a roof con- 
sisting of 234-in. Haydite slabs covered 


with three-ply built-up roofing. 
main portion consists of two longitudinal 
bays, one for the service section, and the 
other, somewhat higher, for the repair 
shop. In both bays the roof structure is 
supported by transverse steel trusses 
framed into steel columns in the side 
walls, with the top chords of the trusses 
pitched downward toward the outside 
walls where roof gutters are provided 
for drainage. 

Ample daylight illumination is sup- 
plied, partly by means of large panels of 
glass blocks in all exterior walls of the 
main building. Generous use is also 
made of conventional steel sash, with 
pivoted sections, for both illumination 
and ventilation. In the service section 
an additional source of daylight is a 
clerestory, 12 ft, in width, which extends 
along the center line of this bay for 
nearly its entire length. The side walls 
of the clerestory consist of continuous 
bands of steel sash, glazed with wire 
glass, which are movable to aid venti- 
lation. 





The 


At each end of the service bay are two 
locomotive doors, which are of the mo- 
tor-operated overhead type. They are of 
wood construction with large panels of 
wire glass. The two doors at the en- 
trance end are automatically operated 
by means of “electric eyes” mounted on 
the exterior wall beside the door open- 
ings. These eyes are actuated both day 
and night by the headlights of approach- 
ing locomotives, permitting them to en- 
ter the building without stopping. Vis- 
ors over the “electric eyes” prevent their 
being affected by the rays of the sun. 
After a locomotive has entered the build- 
ing, push-button control is used to close 
the door. 


Interior Arrangement 


The service bay has two reinforced 
concrete engine pits, each of sufficient 
length to accommodate a complete four- 
unit locomotive, a depressed floor level 
33 in. below the tops of the pit rails, 
and an upper working level at the eleva- 
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Floor plan of the shop building 
























One of the pits in the service shop, showing body supports at 
drop table in “out” position—also overhead engine exhaust system 


tion of the cab floors, which consists oi 
three platforms, one 6 ft. wide along each 
side wall and one 27 ft. wide between the 
two pits, all of them having timber decks 
supported on tubular steel columns. The 
edges of the platforms are protected by 
steel-pipe safety railings containing re- 
movable sections at the locations of the 
locomotive doors. Spaced throughout 
the length of the center platform is a 
series of enclosures with wood shelves 
for storing materials and small parts. 


Movable Rails and Platforms 


The three platforms extend the entire 
length of the service bay except for a 
space 8 ft. wide at the entrance end 
where the concrete floor is level with the 
top of rail. In the design of the exit 
end of the service bay, a problem was 
presented by the fact that, while it was 
desirable to have means of communica- 
tion for workmen between the working 
areas on both sides of the tracks at both 
the upper and lower levels, this had to 
be done without interfering with the 
movement of locomotives out of the shop. 
Insofar as the lower level is concerned, 
this problem was solved by an ingenious 
arrangement at each track, by means of 
which a section of the rails can be swung 
out of the way when not in use so that 
passage may be had from one side of the 
inspection pit to the other without climb- 
ing over the tracks. To permit passage 
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across the tracks at the upper working 
level the arrangement includes a mov- 
able section of platform at each track, 
which is similar to a double-leaf bascule 
bridge. 

Normally the sections of the “bridge” 
are in the lowered position, permitting 
workmen to pass back and forth between 
the different sections of the upper work- 
ing level, and the hinged sections of track 
rails are folded back against the east 
wall, leaving passageways between the 
various areas of the depressed working 
level. When it is desired to move a lo- 
comotive out of the building over one of 
the tracks, the “bridge” is raised, and, 
simultaneously, the movable rails are 
swung into position in line with the ad- 
jacent sections of track and the exit door 
is opened. 

The movable portions of the platform 
and the rails are power operated by com- 
pressed air controlled by solenoid valves 
actuated by push buttons. There are 
two push-button stations for each mov- 
able arrangement, one on a pedestal on 
the upper level, within convenient reach 
of the cab windows of the locomotives, 
while the other is mounted on the wall 
near the door so that workmen also can 
control the positioning of the platform 
“bridges” and the swinging rails. 

For changing out the trucks of the 
Diesel locomotives and transferring them 
to and from the repair shop, a 60-ton 
Whiting drop table is installed in the 











building. This operates in a transverse 
tunnel extending the entire width of the 
structure. Drop-table tops are provided 
over the tunnel at each of the two tracks 
in the service section of the building, as 
well as at two tracks with pits in the re- 
pair shop. For supporting the locomo- 
tive bodies while the trucks are being 
changed out an arrangement of retract- 
able arms has been installed at each of 
the drop-table locations in the service 
section. This arrangement consists of 
two supporting arms, one on each side 
of the track, which may be extended to 
protrude 15 in. beyond the edges of the 
platform to engage the jacking pads 
under a locomotive body. When not in 
use the supporting arms are withdrawn 
into the clear, being actuated by com- 
pressed air controlled by separate valves 
for each support. Each arm is supported 
in and extends through a structural steel 
box girder spanning between steel ped- 
estals on each side of the drop table pit. 

Locomotive exhaust fumes and gases 
are removed from the service shop by 
eight smoke jacks with power-driven 
suction fans, four of which are arranged 
over each track in such a position that 
there is a smoke jack for each locomo- 
tive unit. Each of the smoke jacks em- 
bodies a 24-in. roof-mounted ventilator 
with a capacity of 4,760 cu. ft. per min., 
which draws the gases through a vertical 
asbestos-cement pipe, having a horizontal 
component about 14% ft. long at its low- 
er end, the latter being suspended from 
the underside of the roof by means of 
steel hanger rods. In the underside of 
each horizontal pipe are four intake pipes 
or hoods which are spaced and arranged 
to fit over the four exhaust outlets in the 
roof of each locomotive unit, 


Illumination—Heating 


General illumination for night work in 
the service shop, and also for auxiliary 
use during the daytime if needed, is af- 
forded by fluorescent lights hung from 
the lower chords of the roof trusses, with 
additional lighting underneath the plat- 
forms in the form of incandescent fix- 
tures, and 200-watt flood-type fixtures in 
the side walls of the engine pits. 

Heating of the service shop is accom- 
plished by four unit heaters placed under 
the central platform, with outer grills in 
the deck of that platform. The output 
from these heaters is also used to melt 
accumulations of snow and ice on the 
running gear of locomotives, by means 
of a system of ducts conveying the heat 
to wall grills in the pits at the locations 
of the locomotive axles. 

A system of piping under the plat- 
forms in the service shop includes lines 
for lubricating oil, scavenger -oil, dis- 
tilled cooling water, compressed air and 
steam, with connections at appropriate 
intervals along the edges of the plat- 
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forms. Distilled cooling water for the 
locomotives is pumped from two 6,000- 
gal. storage tanks underneath the central 
platiorm. The supply of distilled water 
is furnished in the form of condensation 
from the steam sand dryer, from which 
it is delivered by steam trap discharge 
pressuge to the two storage tanks. Also 
located under the central platform is a 
small motor-driven pump for pumping 
scavenger oil from the crank cases of the 
locomotives into lines leading to reclaim- 
ing equipment in the oil storage room. 


Other Rooms 


The parts cleaning room, located in 
the northerly extension at the east end 
of the shop, contains two cleaning vats 
at the extreme easterly end, which are 
served by a one-half-ton jib crane. Ar- 
ranged along the southerly wall of this 
room are a cleaning tank for air filters, 
draining ovens for the various types of 
filters, and certain other facilities, all 
served by a 400-Ib. mono-rail crane, the 
track of which runs nearly the length of 
the room. Other equipment in this room 
includes work benches, skid and waste 
boxes, filter racks and a tool locker, with 
an office, 10 ft. by 12 ft., located in one 
corner. 

The rest room for employees, directly 
under the parts cleaning room, contains 
toilets, lockers, benches and_ tables. 
Washiag facilities include two circular 
lavatories with hot and cold water. This 
room has a generous amount of window 
space for daylight illumination and, like 
the other rooms in the building, is heated 
by unit heaters. 

The parts reconditioning room, which 
occupies the platform floor level of the 
other wing at the east end of the build- 
ing, is equipped with such machines as 
emery wheels, a small metal band saw, a 
cylinder honing fixture, a portable drill 
press and necessary work benches. 


Repair Shop 


The lubricating oil room, directly be- 
neath the parts reconditioning shop, con- 
tains four 6,000-gal. horizontal tanks, 
two for new oil, one for scavenger oil 
and one for reclaimed oil. One of the 
tanks for new oil is insulated and heated 
with steam coils so that the oil may be 
preheated before being pumped into the 
crankcases of the locomotives. Other 
equipment in this room includes two 
motor-driven pumps for pumping oil to 
the outlets at the service platforms, or 
from tank cars into the storage tanks, 
and an oil purifier with a capacity of 
75 gal. 

_The repair shop in the southerly por- 
tion of the main building is equipped 
for overhauling and making major re- 
Pairs to the Diesel locomotives and their 
Principal parts, such as the engines, gen- 
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Easterly end of pit in service shop with platform 
“bridge” clesed and swinging rails folded against wall 


erators and traction motors. This sec- 
tion of the structure has a single work- 
ing level at the elevation of the two 
tracks which enter # from the westerly 
end. Each track is built in connection 
with an inspection and work pit of suf- 
ficient length to accommodate two units 
of one of the road Diesels, or an entire 
switching locomotive, and both of them 
are served by the 60-ton drop table and 
a 25-ton traveling crane with A-C dy- 
namic lowering control. The crane has 
a suspended push-button station by which 
it can be controlled from the floor, or the 
station can be taken to the cab for cab 
operation. 

The easterly portion of the repair 
shop, beyond the ends of the engine pits, 
is given over to the machine tools and 





other facilities required in making re- 
pairs. The machine tools, located prin- 
cipally along the north wall, include a 
17-in. portable drill press, a 4-ft. radial 
drill, a 14-in. portable metal band saw, 
an 18-in. by 10-ft. engine lathe, a 36-in. 
by 16-ft. engine lathe, a 20-in. emery 
wheel and a 70-ton hand-operated rod 
press. This side of the building also 
contains truck material racks and, near 
the extreme easterly end, space for six 
spare traction motors, a spare generator 
and a spare Diesel engine. 

’ Arranged along the southerly wall are 
a paint spray booth, an air-blowing 
cleaning booth, an armature baking oven 
and an armature vacuum impregnator. 
Also included in this general area are a 
2-in. portable pipe-threading machine. « 


Looking west in the shop for making heavy repairs 






















































































portable hydraulic pinion puller, a com- 
bination induction pinion heater and 
Magnaflux transformer, armature 
horses, armature saddles, an armature 
cooling stand, an induction heater for 
applying and removing roller bearing 
journal sleeves, and necessary work 
benches. The wheel storage area in the 
leanto along the southerly side of the 
main building has space for storing 57 
pairs of mounted wheels. The wheels 
are moved to and from the storage area 
on two track-mounted dollies, with 14-in. 
gage, located at opposite ends of the 
nearest track in the repair shop. 

Artificial lighting for general illumi- 
nation in the repair shop is by 400-watt 
mercury vapor lamps, some of which 
are hung from the lower chords of the 
roof trusses, while others, with the re- 
flectors arranged at an angle, are placed 
along the side walls at a height of 18% 
ft. above the floor level. The engine pits 
have inclined wall lights. 

The shop building and its appurte- 
nances, both outside and inside, are 
painted in accordance with a definite 
color scheme designed not only to give 
a pleasing appearance but also to iden- 
tify the functions of the various pipes or 
other parts. 


Servicing Platform 


The outside platform where the Diesel 
locomotives are fueled, sanded and their 
running gear washed is located about 
500 ft. west of the shop building. This 
is a single-track platform built of rein- 
forced concrete, 26 ft. 3 in. wide and 
117 ft. 4 in. long. The rails are sup- 
ported on short timber ties imbedded in 
the concrete, and a timber walkway 
about 5 ft. wide extends the length of 
the platform on each side of the track. 
Conduits are built into the platform for 
enclosing water, steam and fuel-oil lines. 

Supported directly over the fueling 
track on separate steel frames are two 
dry sand storage tanks, each with a ca- 
pacity of 20 tons. Extending from each 
sand tank are four delivery pipes, two 
on each side of the track, each of which 
terminates in a length of flexible hose. 

Arranged along one side of the plat- 
form are four fuel outlets, each consist- 
ing of a riser pipe with a gooseneck at 
the top to which is connected a length 
of hose about 15 ft. long, fitted at the 
end with a 1%-in. squeeze-type valve. 
Two of the fuel riser pipes are placed on 
the platform at the locations of support- 
ing columns for the sand tanks, while the 
other two are located beyond the west 
end of the platform where they are fas- 
tened to and supported by tubular metal 
lamp posts on concrete pedestals. Ar- 
ranged on each side of the platform are 
two Sellers high-pressure cleaning units 
for washing the running gear of loco- 
motives. 
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Fuel for the Diesels is furnished from 
four 25,000-gal. horizontal steel storage 
tanks, placed nearby and surrounded by 
a concrete wall. To pump the fuel oil 
from tank cars into the storage tanks 
and from the latter to the locomotives, 
two 300-gal. per min. motor-driven 
pumps are located in a brick and con- 
crete pump house adjacent to the storage 
tanks. As it is pumped from the storage 
tanks to the locomotive fueling rack, the 
oil is filtered by a 4-in. 10-element filter, 
and at the same time the quantity used 
is measured by a Bowser Exacto 3-in, 
oil meter having a capacity of 300 gal. 
per min. In addition, entrained air in 
the oil is removed by a de-aerating unit. 


Sand Plant 


The servicing layout for the Diesel 
locomotives includes a complete sand 
storage and drying plant that is highly 
automatic in operation. This includes 
a 750-ton open wood storage bin, from 
which the wet sand is transferred by a 


The outside servicing platform contains 
fueling and sanding outlets and truck- 
washing equipment 


locomotive crane to a 70-ton concrete 
wet sand feeder hopper. From this hop- 
per the sand is taken by a belt conveyor 
to a twin-unit steam sand dryer. As the 
sand is dried it falls by gravity into a 
gathering hopper, from which automatic 





gates control the flow over electrical vi- 
brating screens into two sand drums, 
When these become full the sand is con- 
veyed automatically by electric-eye con- 
trolled air pressure to the two overhead 
storage tanks at the fueling platform. 
After the wet-sand conveyors have been 
started by a push button, all operations 
involved in drying and elevating the 
sand proceed automatically. To assure 
a supply of sand at night, the plant is set 
in operation automatically when the 
tanks become half empty. 


Car Washer 


A Whiting car washer is so. located 
on the lead track to the shop building 
that the locomotives are washed as they 
leave the fueling platform. The washer 
includes two vertical revolving brushes 
on each side of the track, and two verti- 
cal perforated spray pipes. Automatic 
control of the car washer is achieved 
with a combination line starter connected 
to a track relay so that when a locomotive 
shunts the track circuit by shorting the 
running rails, directly at the washer, a 
magnetic valve turns on the water and 
starts the four motors. When the loco- 
motive has passed through the washer 
and the track circuit is again clear, the 
motors stop and the water is shut off. 
The ends of the locomotives and the vi- 
sion windows are washed by hand. 


Fire Protection 


Fire protection is supplied by fire hy- 
drants and hose lines, with nozzles of 
the fine-spray type for coping with oil 
fires, air-foam equipment and approved 
fire extinguishers, all of which are dis- 
persed at strategic locations. 

The new facilities at Marion were 
designed and constructed under the gen- 
eral supervision of J. W. Smith, chief 
engineer of the Erie, and C. H. Split- 
stone, assistant chief engineer; the de- 
sign of the buildings was under the di- 
rect supervision of A. M. Knowles, then 
engineer of structures and now retired, 
and H. A, Dise, then assistant engineer 
of structures and now engineer of struc- 
tures. Certain aspects of the design 
work were done in collaboration with 
C. F. McKinney, supervisor of tools 
and machinery, and G. E. McKinney, 
electrical engineer, representing W. 
Moore, superintendent of motive power, 
now retired. All work in the field was 
under the supervision of T. C. Wulling, 
resident engineer. The construction 
work was done under contract by the 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, except for the sand 
drying and handling facilities, which 
were furnished and erected by the Ross 
and White Company, Chicago, and the 
track work, which was carried out by 
company forces. 
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Proposed Gas Turbine Locomotives 


As a result of experience on Swiss Federal Railways 
with a 2,200-hp. unit built in 1941, new designs 
developing from 2,500 hp. to 5,000 hp. are offered 





At a meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Metropolitan Section, Oil 
& Gas Power Division, held in 
New York May 23, 1946, Walter 
Giger, chief engineer, traction 
engineering department, Brown, 
Boveri & Company, Ltd., Baden, 
Switzerland, presented a paper 
on the design and performance of 
a 2,200-hp. gas turbine locomo- 
tive that was installed on the 
Swiss Federal Railways shortly 
after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. In his present paper 
Mr. Giger brings up to date the 
record of this first locomotive 
and offers for consideration pro- 
posed designs of gas turbine 
locomotives up to 5,000 hp. 














HE original 2,200-hp. gas-turbine 
locomotive has covered a distance of 
approximately 60,000 miles since it was 
finished in 1941. It had to be taken out 
oi service after its test runs due to lack 
of fuel oil. In May, 1943, is was pos- 
sible to obtain oil for operation on a 
small scale on a non-electrified line of 
the Swiss Federal Railways. Only about 
92 miles per day could be made and 22 
stations had to be served on a local line. 
The average loading of the locomotive 
was about one-third what it should be. 
Considering that the gas turbine loco- 
motive is designed for long distance 


“Chief engineer, traction engineering depart- 
ment, Brown, Boveri & Company. 

7A description of this locomotive appeared in 
the Railway Mechanical Engineer for February, 
1943, page 69. 








By WALTER GIGER* 


travel with relatively high average loads 
and few stops, this was about the worst 
service that could have been selected. 
However, there was no other line avail- 
able, since all the heavy traffic main lines 
of the Swiss Railways are electrically 
operated and fuel oil had to be conserved. 
This service was a severe strain on the 
gas turbine plant, since the continuous 
starting and stopping meant continually 
varying temperatures in the turbine and 
the combustion chamber. The number 
of control functions thus performed 
would normally only be reached in long 
distance runs amounting to approxi- 
mately 10-15 times the miles covered. 

During this service in Switzerland, 
which had to be interrupted again after 
nine months of operation due to fuel oil 
shortage, the turbine was in operation 
approximately 1,620 hr. and it was 
started with the Diesel-engine group not 
fewer than 1,560 times. In October, 
1945, the Swiss Federal Railways loaned 
the locomotive to the French National 
Railways and it is now operating daily 
on the line from Basle to Chaumont thus 
making one round-trip of about 350 
miles per day. On these runs the fuel 
consumption is about 45 lb. per 1,000 
ton-miles. This fuel consumption is en- 
tirely in line with the results of many 
operating cost studies. 

These studies included the operation 
of gas turbine locomotives on American 
railroads where the average load which 
the turbine has to develop is higher than 
on the runs from Basle to Chaumont, or 








for that matter on most European runs. 
For such trains our calculations with 
gas temperatures of 1,110 deg. F at the 
turbine intake show a fuel consumption 
of approximately 30 lb. per 1,000 ton- 
miles. 

Considering the factors that enter into 
the economy of train operation, such as 
first cost, interest on investment, depre- 
ciation, maintenance, fuel and crew 
wage we estimated that the following 
savings per year would be reached for 
gas turbine locomotives as compared 
with Diesel-electric units (with 1,110 
deg. F of gas temperature at turbine 
inlet) : 

(a) For a passenger train of 7 cars 
and 750 tons, with a 2,500-hp. locomo- 
tive, covering 187,000 miles per year in 
high-speed operations, approximately 
$10,000. 

(b) For a passenger train of 14 cars 
and 1,450 tons, with a 5,000-hp. loco- 
motive, covering about 240,000 miles per 
year in high-speed operations, approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

These figures were estimated with fuel 
oil costs of approximately 2.7 cents per 
gal. for bunker oil and about 4.5 cents 
per gal. for Diesel oil, or a ratio be- 
tween them of about 3.5. 

The 2,200-hp. gas turbine locomotive 
built by Brown, Boveri is the first of its 
kind. That company has built electrical 
equipment for over 2,000 locomotives. 
The electrical parts of this locomotive 
are similar to the traction equipment 
previously built and did not involve any 
special problems. A different situation 
was found with the gas turbine plant 
and special designs had to be developed 
to be able to arrange the necessary ma- 
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Elevation of a proposed 5,000 hp. locomotive design 























chinery within the protile ot the loco- 
motive. 

The locomotive is built for a maximum 
speed of 65 m.p.h. During test runs 
speeds of 80 m.p.h. were reached and 
the locomotive proved to be one of the 
smoothest running Swiss locomotives. 
The gas turbine and the compressor unit 
also lived up to expectations and no dis- 
turbances were encountered. 


Efficiency at the Rail of Various 
Locomotive Types 


Locomotive Type 
Saturated steam, single expansion 5 
Superheated steam, single expansion 7 
Superheated steam, compound & 
Condensing steam turbine with electric trans 


mission : 8.5 
850 I.hp. high-pressure steam, single ex- 
pansion 10 
Condensing steam turbine with gear trans 
mission 10.2 
850 L.hp. high-pressure condensing steam 12 
Gas turbine with electric transmission 16 
Diesel-electric locomotive 30 
Some difficulties were experienced 


with the speed-control system of the gas 
turbine. In accordance with stationary 
practice on Brown, Boveri turbo-type 
machines the speed setting of the gas 
turbine is effected by an oil 
system. 


pressure 
This system was influenced by 


variations in the viscosity of the control 
oil due to changing outside temperatures. 
It was ultimately replaced by an elec- 
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The original Swiss Federal Railways 2,200 hp. gas turbine locomotive built by Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd.; completed in 1941 


trically controlled system which worked 
satisfactorily. 

Some difficulties also were encountered 
with the air preheater. Depending on 
the kind of oil used and of the combus- 
tion in the combustion chamber more 
or less soot was deposited on the air 
preheater tubes. 

For the runs in France a very heavy 
oil is used. On one run a combustion 
control link broke with the result that 
there was a heavy soot deposit on the 
air preheater tubes. This led to a chim- 
ney fire in the preheater and some of its 
tubes burnt out. Design changes have 
been made so that such troubles will not 
occur in the future. If the proportion of 
combustion and cooling air is correct 
smokeless combustion is easily attained, 
and if this is the case less soot will be 
deposited. 

The combustion chamber presented 
many difficulties. All of them can be 
solved if the proper heat-resisting ma- 
terials can be obtained. This was not 
possible during the war, but we are con- 
fident that the remaining difficulties will 
soon be overcome. 

At one time the toxicity of the exhaust 
gases was questioned. Careful tests 
were made by the Swiss government 
munitions section. These tests showed 
that the gas turbine locomotive exhaust 
contains the smallest amount of carbon 
monoxide of any thermal locomotive type 


rises SOONER SONIC 








used today. Gas turbine locomotives 
can therefore operate anywhere that 
steam or Diesel-electric locomotives are 
permitted, and with greater safety. 
Improvements planned for the future 
include the operation of the turbine at 


Characteristics of 2,500-Hp. Gas. 
Turbine Locomotive 


Total weight in working order, Ib... . 338,000 
Weight per axle, lb. ......, ie 56,333 
Tractive force: 
LEN CAC ORS |: See .. 55,000 
One-hour rating, Ib. (at 27.5 m.p.h.).. 27,300 


Continuous rating, at 38.5 m.p.h., Ib... 20,000 
Maximum speed, m.p.h. 90 


Weight of electrical equipment, Ib. 76,600 
Weight of thermal equipment, lb. 60,600 
Weight of mechanical parts, Ib. ...... 146,200 
Weight of fuel, water, sand, crew, etc., Ib. 54,600 











higher temperatures, thereby improving 
the efficiency and output, if and when 
materials are available to do this with 
safety, or to improve the efficiencies of 
the turbine and the compressor, thereby 
gaining considerably in the total econ- 
omy. Another important improvement 
would be the combustion of coal. Ex- 
tensive research has been made by 
Brown, Boveri in this direction, but a 
practical solution has not yet been found. 


Consideration of New Designs 


It is quite natural that the general 
arrangement of gas turbine locomotive 
will be similar to that of the Diesel- 
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electric locomotive, the Diesel engine 
with auxiliaries being replaced by a gas 
turbine group consisting of a turbine, 
compressor, preheater and combustion 
chamber. 

[In presenting his paper Mr. Giger 
showed slides of gas turbine locomotive 
designs of 2,500 hp., with four- and six- 
wheel trucks; a 4,000-hp. eight-wheel 
truck design and a 5,000-hp. twin-body- 
unit design with six-wheel trucks. This 
latter design is shown here in one of the 
drawings—EpIrTor. | 

A 2,500-hp. locomotive, for example, 
designed for a maximum speed of 90 
m.p.h., is estimated to weigh approxi- 
mately 360,000 Ib. in working order (144 
lb. per hp.). It also contains two steam 
boilers having a total capacity of 4,000 
lb. per hr. and boiler feedwater tanks 
of approximately 3,000 gal. capacity. To 
be able to use this locomotive in both 
directions, when operating as a single 
unit, without turning it around, an op- 
erator’s cab is included on the stub end. 

The two-unit 5,000-hp. locomotive 
carries sufficient fuel oil for 10 hours 
operation of the turbines at full load and 
tor about 7 hours full-load operation of 
the steam boilers. The starting tractive 
torce of this locomotive is about 110,000 
lb. and the one-hour rating is 55,000 Ib. 
at 27.5 m.p.h. 

During our various investigations of 
tractive-force requirements we often 
have come across conditions where high 
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ratings—2,200 hp. locomotive 


horsepower ratings are necessary. As a 
matter of fact most high-speed passenger 
and freight trains today, depending, of 
course, on their weight, ruling grade and 
speed, require from 4,000 to 6,000 hp. 
Power demands in the future will be 
even higher than these. The 2,500-hp. 
gas turbine unit mentioned above pre- 
sents an ideal all-around locomotive for 
light service as a single unit or as 5,000- 
hp. or 7,500-hp. used in multiple-unit. 

Studies undertaken resulted in the de- 
sign and the subsequent construction of 
a 4,000-hp. gas turbine set which was 
recently finished and is now on test in 
our works. Built along the same prin- 
ciples as the 2,500-hp. unit but with 
many improvements, this new gas tur- 
bine set is expected to show an efficiency 
of approximately 22 per cent as against 
19.6 per cent for the 2,500-hp. unit. 

In a 4,000-hp. passenger locomotive 
equipped with this new turbine group, 
the generator group is gear driven and 
consists of four smaller generators as- 
sembled into one structure. The cab and 
underframe assembly rest on two eight- 
wheel trucks. All axles are motor-driven 
and there are no idling wheels. The 
estimated weight of this locomotive is 
approximately 440,000 Ib. or 110 Ib. per 
hp., and the weight per axle would be 
about 55,000 Ib. 

Being geared for a maximum speed of 
110 m.p.h., this locomotive would de- 
velop approximately 75,000 Ib. starting 


tractive force and the one-hour rating 
would be about 30,000 Ib. at 40 m.p.h. 
At full load the fuel consumption would 
be approximately 2,600 Ib. per hour. 
The fuel tanks have sufficient capacity 
for 13 hours full load operation or ap- 
proximately 16 hours at 75 per cent of 
full load. 

Cost studies were also made for this 
4,000-hp. locomotive and, at the same 
fuel-oil prices previously mentioned with 
the ratio of 3 to 5 for Diesel and bunker 
oil, approximately $15,000 to $16,000 per 
year should be saved with a gas turbine 
locomotive as compared to a Diesel- 
electric unit of the same size. 


GuIvE To Brirain.—A new and modern- 
ized version of the Baedeker is being pre- 
pared by the Travel Association of Great 
Britain as part of its program aimed at 
attracting an annual $400,000,000 tourist 
trade. Edmund Vale, well-known writer 
and broadcaster, has been commissioned to 
conduct a historical and topographical sur- 
vey of the country, to be published in a 
series of four-page loose-leaf folders, each 
dealing with a single town or district. 
Each will be prefaced with a large-scale 
sketch map, and will contain geographical 
and historical information as well-as care- 
fully checked details about sites of interest 
or particular beauty. Local residents well 
versed in the traditions of their sections 
will assist in compiling the material, which 
will require several years for completion. 
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Purchasing Agents Meet in Chicago 





Spirited three-day meeting of National Association of Pur-- 


chasing Agents discusses vital problems affecting industry 


pried uncertainties of travel, the 
thirty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, held in the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 27 to 29, was most success- 
ful. Indicative of the intense interest 
in the problems confronting purchasing 
officers was the registration of over 
2,500 members and guests from all over 
the United States and Canada. 

From the opening address of welcome 
by Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 
and the keynote address by Charles L. 
Sheldon, president of the N. A. P. A., 
the convention moved at a fast pace. 
Among the highlights were many in- 
teresting reports and addresses by prom- 
inent purchasing officers, leaders of in- 
dustry and government officials; these 
included an address delivered via radio 
from Washington, D. C., by John D. 
Small, administrator of the Civilian 
Production Administration; ‘Convert 
Your Problems Into Opportunities,” by 
Charles L. Sheldon, Hood Rubber Co.; 
“Buying Conditions Purchasing Agents 
Will Face in the Years Ahead,” by Ray 
Haberkern, purchasing agent, R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co.; “Management Prob- 
lems During the Year Ahead as They 
Affect Purchasing,” by W. R. Herod, 
president, International General Elec- 
tric Co.; and “Escalator Clauses,” by 
Fred A. Compton, purchasing agent, 
Detroit Edison Co. 


Competition a Necessity 


President Sheldon declared that, while 
the problems and emergencies of the 
present period may make advisable some 
restraints that affect the free play of 
competition, the solution of the eco- 
nomic and political problems affecting 
American industry will never be found 
without taking into consideration the 
well-established and amply demonstrated 
power of healthy industrial competition. 

In discussing “Industry’s Steel 
Needs,” Hiland C. Batcheller, president, 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
asserted that the steel shortages would 
fast become a myth if the steel industry 
were permitted to operate without pres- 
ent restrictions. Order books today are 


watered, he said, but will dry up fast 
when the industry gets into production. 
Until that time some form of “share the 
steel” would be highly beneficial to ev- 
eryone involved. 

Mr. Batcheller stated that to assure 
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quick deliveries even with peak de- 
mands, the steel industry planned to 
spend $327 million this year for new 
equipment. Several continuous mills 
for producing cold-rolled sheets and 
strip steel are included in this expansion 
program. However, he pointed out, 
“much of this program has been seri- 
ously delayed by strikes.” The speaker 
said that the only effective way of rais- 
ing wages is through efficiency gains 
and cost reductions that are passed along 
to the public in the form of more buy- 
ing power per dollar—yet today organ- 
ized labor is demanding the fruits of in- 
creases in productivity when the in- 
creases have not yet been realized. 


Abundant Coal Supply 


J. H. Price of Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Sales Co., Chicago, spoke on the 
“Future Outlook of Coal.” Coal is 
available for all the nation’s fuel needs 
for some thirty centuries, he said, re- 
calling that coal mining started as a 
business in this country in 1730 and 
that the national output 100 years ago 
was only one million tons. In 1944, at 
the peak of our war effort, the nation’s 
mines produced 620 million tons. 

In present and future potential use 
bituminous coal is second to no other 
fuel, the speaker observed, and the na- 
tion’s supply of coal may well be count- 
ed on to augment the diminishing sup- 
ply of other sources of energy. A\l- 
though there was a 14 per cent decrease 
in manpower, the 1944 coal output was 
60 per cent more than in 1939, the last 
year unaffected by either war or defense 
activity. With reference to negotiations 
in Washington, he added that about 65 
per cent of the cost of producing coal is 
the direct cost of labor. 

Mr. Price emphasized the huge in- 
vestments that the railroads have in 
facilities to haul coal, and stated that 
accordingly the railroads have built up 
an equity and interest in the future of 
coal as great, if not greater, than the 
operators of coal mines. In discussing 
the mine workers’ demands he declared, 
“Naturally we are deeply concerned 
over all items causing an increase in 
production cost—whether these be cloth- 
ed in the form of vacation pay, royalties, 
or actual wages and hours.” 

In an informal talk before the Fuel 
Oil Forum, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, Standard Oil 





Co. of Indiana, Chicago, expressed con- 
fidence that there will be an adequate 
supply of all petroleum products for an 
indefinite period. He stated that in- 
creased costs of finding and developing 
crude oil production practically necessi- 
tated’ an increase in prices over the next 
few years. Although the costs of labor 
and materials used in refining had in- 
creased substantially, greater efficiency 
in the refining process and methods of 
distribution had tended to offset these 
cost increases during the last few years: 
however, he did not believe that this 
condition could continue indefinitely. 

According to Dr. Wilson, heavy 
residual fuel oils are no longer an un- 
avoidable by-product of refinery opera- 
tions, because they can now be convert- 
ed into gasoline by processes developed 
in recent years. Heavy fuel oil will con- 
tinue to be available for all uses where 
cleanliness, labor-saving and_ greater 
output for a given size furnace will 
justify a reasonable premium over coal, 
but in most parts of the country will 
tend to be less closely competitive with 
coal in large power plant installations, 
especially those equipped with coal-pul- 
verizing equipment. 

Dr. Wilson stressed the great varia- 
tion in stated requirements of fuel for 
various types of Diesel engines, or even 
of the same Diesel engines in the hands 
of different users. He also emphasized 
the importance of cooperative experi- 
mental work to determine the real serv- 
ice value of the different fuel properties. 
According to the speaker, the fuel oil 
shortage of the past winter was caused 
by failure of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to act on the oil industry’s 
warnings as to the inevitable effects of 
a frozen price structure based on a pe- 
riod when it was desired to maximize 
gasoline production. 


Coal Chemicals Expanding 


H. V. Lauer, field supervisor of raw 
materials, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Cor- 
poration, Chicago, gave an address on 
“Coal Chemicals from the Steel Indus- 
try.” According to the speaker, 25 
years ago the number of such products 
known was somewhat over 3,000, but 
recent activity, especially in the organic 
research field, has increased this total 
yearly, and since the start of World War 
II interest has been growing in the re- 
covery of new compounds. Carbazole is 
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an example of these recent develop- 
ments; our investigators in Germany 
found that it was used there during the 
war to produce a new type of high 
melting resin. Although production 
was not large, it indicates that tar chem- 
icals other than phenol and naphthalene 
have possibilities in this field. 

Interest and research in the plastic 
field, which have continued to grow, 
particularly through the war period, 
have been felt especially in naphthalene. 
This is the basic raw material for the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydride 
which is used in producing the alkyd 
resins used in protective coatings. Tar 
acids, in addition to the synthesis of 
phenol from benzene, are the base for 
the phenol-formaldehyde resins whose 
applications are found in moldings and 
adhesives. In addition, other coal 
chemicals contained in coke oven gas 
in considerable amounts, which it is felt 
could be recovered economically, are 
cyanide and sulphur compounds which 
now go out either with the coke oven 
gas or with waste disposal products. 


Increased Production Needed 


Robert C. Kelley, director of pur- 
chases, Dresser Industries, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in addressing the association 
on “Successful Buying Policies in a 
Sellers’ Market,” sounded a thoughtful 
note of warning by saying, ‘““Remember 
that sellers’ markets end _ suddenly.” 
According to the speaker, sometime 
within the next few years, when the 
productive facilities of this country are 
utilized to capacity, the present sellers’ 
market will end before most of us are 
aware of it. He also declared that a 
sensible buying policy now will prevent 
a “bust” later. 

Tht foundation to successful buying 
policies in a sellers’ market, according 
to Mr. Kelley, lies in the following six 
points: (1) Buy sparingly for known 
requirements; (2) simplify and stand- 
ardize; (3) use more substitutes; (4) 
buy government surplus; (5) remem- 
ber sellers’ markets end suddenly; and 
(6) watch for exceptions to the trend. 
One lesson that the war has brought 
home to all is that the way to econom- 
ical production lies in long runs of 
standard materials, Mr. Kelley said in 
urging a greater amount of simplifica- 
tion and standardization. Greater ex- 
ploration of substitute materials does not 
necessarily mean use of inferior prod- 
ucts. With the technological advances 
which have occurred during the war, 
there are numerous materials pressing 
for entry into the market which will do 
the job better and cheaper than those 
formerly used. 

In an address on “Materials Man- 
agement Today,” R. L. Van Cleve, gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., emphasized the need for 
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additional standardization of specifica- 
tions, and the necessity of maintaining 
an intelligent organization structure 
with qualified personnel to insure a 
capable, smooth-working and coopera- 
tive group. 

Mr. Van Cleve said the problem in 
materials management is to place pur- 
chase orders with satisfactory sources of 
supply, and sufficiently in advance of 
actual requirements to maintain a rea- 
sonable inventory status and yet meet 
the delivery situation as it relates to 
the items of interest and the operating 
needs. While it is important not to tie 
up any more funds in inventories than 
necessary to insure orderly operation, 
maintenance and repair, the speaker 
warned that the availability of a com- 
modity also depends on the situation at 
the plant manufacturing the item and 
its labor conditions. 

Another important phase is the test- 
ing or ‘trial of new products and ma- 
terials, the development of special ma- 
terials to meet specific needs, and in 
general, the importance of factual data. 
Since we are interested in making the 
most economic purchase, we are always 
looking for a better and higher stand- 
ard. This attitude, according to Mr. 
Van Cleve, is not only good purchasing, 
but it promotes competition and stimu- 
lates development and progress. 


Shortage of Raw Materials 


In an address on industry’s import 
needs H. N. McGill, president, McGill 
Commodity Service, Inc., Auburndale, 
Mass., stressed the need for supplies of 
shellac, varnish, gums, tin, copper, lead, 





and jute, and also the importance of 
trading with other countries in order to 
sell our manufactured goods and in turn 
buy the raw materials so vital to our 
national economy. 

Stocks of lead and copper in _pro- 
ducers’ hands are only a fraction of 
normal complements, he said, but due to 
the higher world market and govern- 
ment ceilings in the United States, it 
is difficult to accumulate stockpiles of 
these commodities. Regarding our sup- 
ply of tin, the speaker remarked that 
prior to the war this country was the 
principal consumer, using an average 
of 62,017 tons annually; after the out- 
break of hostilities the major sources 
of supply were quickly cut off and do- 
mestic reserves dwindled to the irre- 
ducible minimum. 

It is expected that approximately 58,- 
000 tons of tin will become available 
this year. However, consuming sched- 
ules will rule on a higher plane once 
the strike issues are settled, and the goal 
is to maintain government stocks at the 
30,000-ton mark by the end of the year. 

In summing up industry’s import 
needs, the speaker stated that the fol- 
lowing points stand out conspicuously : 

(a) Our natural resources have been 
used up at a sensational pace; (b) to- 
day the reservoir of replacement demand 
for all types of civilian goods is the 
highest known for a peacetime era; (c) 
several years will be required to estab- 
lish a more normal supply-to-demand 
ratio from a world as well as a domestic 
standpoint, the rapidity of the shift to 
a more normal basis being contingent 
upon the volume of raw materials avail- 
able. 





Union Station, Montgomery, Alabama 


Renovations completed recently include the enlarging of the lobby by removal of ticket office and 
news and tobacco counters to other locations, extension of the ceramic tile floor, installation of a 


public address system and equipment of lobby with fluorescent 
station facilities made space for 14 additional benches, upping seating capacity to approximately 200. 


lighting. Re-arrangement of the 
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William J. Jenks 


OBERT H. SMITH, vice-president 

in charge of operations of the Nor- 
folk & Western since January 1, 1942, 
has been elected president and a direc- 
tor. He succeeds William J. Jenks, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
hoard. 

Born in Baltimore, Md., in 1888, Mr. 
Smith received his early education at 
_ the Fort Collins (Colo.) high school and 
the Tome school at Port Deposit, Md. 
His many years of railroading—all of 
which have been spent with the Norfolk 
& Western—began in July, 1910, when 
he took a job as axeman and chainman 
in the road’s engineering department at 
Roanoke, Va., while on vacation from 
Princeton university. Graduated in 
chemical engineering from Princeton in 
1911, he worked as a masonry inspector 
and transitman in the engineering de- 
partment from 1911 to 1913, when he 
was promoted to assistant roadmaster 
on the Radford division. 

He became roadmaster in 1914, and 
was advanced to assistant superintendent 
of the Pocahontas division in 1917. Two 
years later he was transferred in the 
same capacity to the Radford division, 
where he was promoted to superinten- 
dent in December, 1922. In 1931, Mr. 
Smith became superintendent of the 
Eastern general division, and in 1934 
he became superintendent of the West- 
ern general division. 

Mr. Smith was appointed general man- 
ager in 1936, and in addition was ad- 
vanced to vice-president in May, 1939, 
serving in those capacities until his pro- 
motion to vice-president in charge of 
operations. 

Mr. Jenks, born in Wake County, 
N. C., on March 21, 1870, began his rail- 
way career in 1886 as a telegraph oper- 
ator and agent on the Raleigh & Au- 
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N. & W. Names Jenks Chairman; 


Robert H. Smith Now President 


gusta Air Line, now a part of the Sea- 
board Air Line, and the Richmond & 
Danville, now part of the Southern. He 
joined the Norfolk & Western a year 
later, working as agent and operator 
at Ripplemead, Va. Six months later 
he was moved to Bramwell, W. Va., as 
an operator. In the fall of 1888, Mr. 
Jenks went to Bluefield, W. Va., and in 
November of the next year he was pro- 





Robert H. Smith 


moted to dispatcher. He became a night 
chief dispatcher in February, 1897, and 
in November of that year was advanced 
to chief dispatcher. He was made a car 
distributor in November, 1899. 

From September to December, 1901, 
Mr. Jenks was chief dispatcher of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Savannah, Ga. 
He was promoted to trainmaster in De- 
cember, 1901, and from January, 1904, 
to March, 1908, served as the superin- 
tendent of various divisions. 

In March, 1908, he returned to the 
Norfolk & Western as chairman of the 
car allotment commission, serving in this 
capacity until May, 1912, when he was 
appointed superintendent of the Poca- 
hontas division. In December, 1912, he 
was promoted to general superintendent 
of the Western general division, with 
headquarters at Bluefield. He was ap- 
pointed general manager of the road in 
January, 1918, and advanced to vice- 
president in charge of operations in 
May, 1924. Mr. Jenks was elected pres- 
ident on October 27, 1936, succeeding 
Arthur C. Needles, who had died on 





October 25 at his home in Roanoke. 
At the end of 1943, when the rail- 
roads were taken over briefly by the 
national government, Mr. Jenks was ap- 
pointed regional director of the Poca- 
hontas region. Inducted into the army 
with the rank of colonel, he was one of 
seven railroad presidents in the country 
who were named regional directors, 

The second largest of the Pocahontas 
bituminous coal carriers, the Norfolk & 
Western’s principal source of revenue is 
the transporting of coal. In 1938 the 
road carried 31,389,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal. The tonnage increased 
steadily each year thereafter until the 
peak of 54,401,971 tons was carried in 
1943. The amount carried in 1945 was 
47,791,643 tons. 

Operating revenues totaled $94,862.- 
000 in 1937, and had fallen to $77,163.- 
000 by the end of 1938. In 1944, after 
six years of uninterrupted rises, operat- 
ing revenues reached an all-time high of 
$159,599,000, decr@asing to $144,864,000 
in the following year. The ratio of total 
operating expenses to total operating 
revenues was 55.98 per cent in 1937, 
60.09 per cent in 1938, 54.57 per cent 
in 1942, 56.20 per cent in 1943, 56.21 
per cent in 1944 and 68.29 per cent last 
year. 

Net income declined in 1941, despite 
the highest revenues since 1926, because 
of the greatly increased federal income 
and excess profits taxes. These taxes 
were $23,850,000 in 1941, compared with 
federal income taxes of $6,060,000 in 
1939. Taxes were $41,850,000 ia 1944, 
after a post-war credit refund. Earn- 
ings per share on N. & W. common 
were $22 in 1940, $19 in 1941, $15.36 in 
1942, $15.58 in 1943, $15.15 in 1944 and 
$15.50 in 1945. 

The operating efficiency of the Nor- 
folk & Western has been greatly in- 
creased since the early 1920’s as a re- 
sult of improvement to its property, 
combined with a great increase in traf- 
fic. Among the substantial expenditures 
in recent years have been those for the 
construction of branch lines into unde- 
veloped coal‘areas in order to main- 
tain coal traffic which otherwise would 
decrease because of depletion. Invest- 
ment in road and equipment increased 
from $318,000,000 at the end of 1921 to 
$541,555,895 at the end of 1945. Fi- 
nancing has been unnecessary because 
of the comparatively large earnings, in 


relation to the low ratio of debt, even, 


equipment being purchased with cash. 
Earnings on the total investment have 
been modest, being only 4 per cent in 
1945. 
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HE first road tests have been made 

recently on the Seaboard Air Line 
of the new radio device, known as Slow- 
tone, which is designed to send a warn- 
ing to approaching trains when any 
train has been stopped under unusual 
circumstances. This new Slowtone 
equipment, which was developed by the 
Bendix. Radio. Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, is intended as an 
adjunct .to radio telephone train com- 
munication installations on the locomo- 
tives used on road trains. When a train 
makes an unusual stop, the engineman 
operates an. electrical switch which 
causes a device to broadcast a special 
high-frequency Slowtone.in the form of 
a series of high-pitched notes. that will 
be received and reproduced in the loud- 
speakers on the locomotives of other 
trains within a range of several miles. 

If the engineman is using his radio 
in conversation with some other party, 
he can readily recognize the Slowtone 
in contrast to voice. The new device 
is not intended to replace any safety 
equipment or practices now used. on 
railroads but rather to supplement ex- 
isting measures. During the past .year 
the Seaboard, as well as numerous other 
railroads, has conducted extensive tests 
of radio telephone train communication 
made. by the Bendix Corporation, but this 
Slowtone protection is a new adjunct 
first announced by Bendix on December 
18, 1945, and the first road tests were 
made recently on the Seaboard, between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala, The 
radio apparatus for the train telephone 
and Slowtone warning operates at very 
high frequency on a wave length as- 
signed for test purposes by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The train-to-train tests of the radio 
communication system, including the 
Slowtone warning, were made in the vi- 
cinity of Rockmart, Ga., where the ter- 
tain is rough, so that the railroad line 
is characterized by heavy grades, deep 
cuts and numerous curves, with exten- 
sive heavily wooded sections near the 
tracks. These conditions are adverse to 
the use of radio. 

With the Slowtone warning being 
broadcast from one locomotive and the 
other train approaching, the first distinc- 
tive warning was received at a distance 
of about 12 miles. Under extremely ad- 
verse conditions in deep cuts, at ranges 
of 12 miles down to about 5 miles,- the 
Slowtone would fade, or might be “spot- 


Engineman operating knob to send Slow- 
tone warning 
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Radio Warning Tested on Seaboard 


” 


ty.” In general, the Slowtone warning 
was heard from one to three miles far- 
ther than conversation along the same 
route. The fading in dead spots was 
considerably less extensive in the Slow- 
tone than in voice communication, due 
probably to its higher average modula- 
tion level. 


Conversation Tests 


Although these test runs were made 
primarily to test the Slowtone warning 
device, tests were made at the same time 
of the radio telephone communication 
between trains, between trains and fixed 
stations, and between the front and rear 
of a train. Three fixed stations were 
employed, located at Howells (near At- 
lanta), in the vicinity of Powder Springs, 
and at Dallas. The antennae in the first 
two locations mentioned were located on 
water tanks 100 ft. and 175 ft. in height, 
respectively, while at Dallas the antenna 
was installed on a pre-fabricated tower 
100 ft. high. Although tests indicated 
somewhat better results from the How- 
ells station, on the average in this type 
of terrain good telephone communication 
was provided for 15 miles from the fixed 
station, with no apparent decrease of 
signal in cuts over distances up to 12 
miles. 

When the two trains with equipped lo- 
comotives were approaching one another, 
telephone communication between them 
became possible at five miles. When 
one locomotive was in a deep cut, com- 
munication was lost for a short time at 
2.5 miles. Telephone communication 
was maintained between the locomotive 
and caboose of the train at all times ex- 
cept when either end was in a tunnel, 


i 


The Slowtone warning is controlled 
from a small box mounted in the locomo- 
tive cab within reach of the engineman. 
At the lower left of the face of this box 
is a small red knob which normally is in 


the “off” position. When the engine- 
man decides to send out the Slowtone 
warning, he turns this knob to the right 
to the “on” position, and it stays there 
until returned to the “off” position. 

The emitted warning signal consists of 
a. series of five consecutive tone pulses 
of about 0.12 second duration each. The 
five tones cover a total interval of about 
1.5 seconds. The communication equip- 
ment then automatically returns to the 
receiving condition for 3.5 seconds, after 
which the series of five tone pulses is re- 
peated. This cycle continues as.long as 
the switch is in “on” position. During 
the off period between two series of 
pulses, incoming calls can be heard in the 
loud-speaker in the.normal manner. The 
transmitter may be used for voice trans- 
mission while the Slowtone pulses are 
being sent out, this being done by the 
engineman pressing his “push-to-talk” 
switch and speaking into the microphone 
in the usual manner. In such instances, 
the warning signal pulses are still audible 
on the background of the voice being 
received on other locomotives or at way- 
side stations. 

The demonstrations of this test instal- 
lation of radio telephone train communi- 
cation and Slowtone warning was made 
under the supervision of P. B. Tanner, 
of the Bendix Radio Division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, with the 
cooperation of J. R. DePriest, superin- 
tendent telegraph and signals, and John 
Ryscuck, assistant electronics engineer. 
of the Seaboard Air Vine. 


















































Railroads Need Lots of New Capital 






To pay high wages and hold competitive traffic they must 
make highest standards and practices general on all main 
lines; rate increase will help attract the necessary new money 


— cent of the recent wage in- 
creases added $40,000,000 to the 
railroads’ payroll. It follows that the 16 
cents allowed by the arbitration and 
emergency boards represented $640,000,- 
000 and the 24-cent additional wage ad- 
vance subsequently authorized, while 
couched in terms that sounded as though 
it was less than the price of a postage 
stamp or a newspaper, actually will add 
$100,000,000 to the cost of operating 
American railways—until the skill of 
American railway management brings 
expenses under effective control to keep 
them in proper balance with revenues. 

When we apply the recent wage in- 
creases to the aggregate number of hours 
of labor utilized per year, in the past, to 
produce the transportation required of 
the railroads and similarly adjust the 
cost of fuel and material purchases for 
advances of the past year, the total ad- 
ditions to operating expenses virtually 
cancel current earning power. How- 
ever, such statistical hari-kari reckons 
without the ingenuity of railway man- 
agement. 

Statistical measurements of mainte- 
nance during the depression decade of 
the ’thirties indicated serious deteriora- 
tion of property which actually did not 
occur because the ingenuity of manage- 
ment utilized maintenance expenditures 
with greatly increased effectiveness, At 
the outbreak of World War II, statisti- 
cal measurements of transportation ca- 
pacity, based upon the best past utiliza- 
tion of cars and locomotives and track 
and terminal capacity, indicated an in- 
ability of the railroads to carry the peak 
loads that assuredly lay ahead. Once 
again it was proved that statistics meas- 
ure only past standards and cannot gage 
the talents of management to attain 
higher ones. Today, when we contem- 
plate the railway problem in terms of 
statistical measurement of recent incre- 
ments to railway operating expenses we 
become alarmed, but when we relate them 
to the capacity of management there is 
sound ground on which to build our ex- 
pectations for the railroads in post-war 
years. 

Every business has a constant strug- 
gle to keep volume of output and selling 
prices of services or products in line 


This article is adapted from a May 29 address 
to the 
Club. 


Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
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By JOHN W. BARRIGER, III 


President, Monon 


with operating expenses which are de- 
termined by quantities of labor and ma- 
terials used and unit prices paid for each. 
It is nothing new for railway manage- 
ment to find itself squeezed between these 
factors and it is not alone in its worries 
in this respect, as the first quarter in- 
come accounts of many industries will 
attest. The railway problem in this re- 
spect is only made to appear more diffi- 
cult because its necessities are more 


widely publicized since the procedures~ 


through which its wages and selling 
prices are established are conducted in a 
gold-fish bowl. 

I venture the optimistic opinion that 
with the assistance of the rate relief 
which the carriers expect of the I. C. C., 
income and outgo will soon be restored 
to correct relationships with one anoth- 
er. Investors can expect earning power 
of the carriers, measured in dollars of 
net railway operating income, to repre- 
sent a fair return upon the capital which 
was used to create them. This will pre- 
serve and strengthen railway credit and 
allow individual companies to procure 
from their own resources and from in- 
vestors the funds necessary to provide 
the improved plant and equipment re- 
quired to produce competitively success- 
ful service and sell it profitably at com- 
petitively successful prices. 


No Ceiling on Efficiency 


The record of the century of Amer- 
ican railway development has been the 
constantly advancing economy with 
which labor and materials have been 
utilized. If this curve had ever stopped 
rising, and so had reached a ceiling and 
stayed there, American railway progress 
would have ended and probably private 
ownership and operation of the carriers 
would have énded, too. Both are safe 
for the protection and development of 
this nation as long as railway manage- 
ment can push operating efficiency and 
service standards to still higher levels. 
These are the end result of progress in 
managerial technique and the advance- 
ment of physical and engineering stand- 
ards of materials, equipment and facili- 
ties and the addition of new devices 





which avoid hitherto necessary opera- 
tions or reduce the cost of such opera- 
tions measured in consumption of labor 
and materials and fuel. 

There probably never was a period in 
the history of transportation when there 
were more improvements and new de- 
vices available for incorporation in rail- 
way operation than now, and there prob- 
ably never was a generation of railway 
managers more eager and competent to 
utilize their opportunities to improve 
standards and reduce unit costs of trans- 
portation. This certainly is an effective 
combination which insures success, sub- 
ject to the availability of the: Vitamin 
“C” of all private enterprise—Capital. 
During the decade of the thirties the 
railways suffered from a great deficiency 
of this Vitamin “C.” Neither the rail- 
ways nor any private enterprise can 
render effective and satisfactory public 
service without adequate and continuous 
dosages of it, 

Capital is produced out of the earning 
power of corporations, which likewise 
creates credit. A corporation has credit 
when the public believes in its future 
sufficiently to entrust its money to it for 
use in improvement or expansion. Since 
corporate income is the sole source of 
credit and of capital, this earning power 
is the life-blood of business and must be 
protected or the enterprise will wither 
and die. 

The financial results of the operations 
of the American railways over recent 
years have produced treasury cash avail- 
able for capital purposes and have re- 
stored railway credit. Both will give 
the carriers access to those improve- 
ments and betterments which will enable 
them to keep the curve of operating effi- 
ciency mounting higher and, with the 
revenue assistance asked of railroad pa- 
trons, after securing necessary approval 
of the I. C. C., earning power can be 
conserved so that the supply of Vitamin 
“C”’—capital—can be adequate through 
future years. 

The railways represent an investment 
of $26 billion—and the good old-fash- 
ioned 100-cent gold dollars, not the ones 
of reduced purchasing power which we 
are using today. Viewed from every 
standard and requirement of the past, 
the railways are a magnificent transpor- 
tation machine, but related to the reduced 
cost and improved service requirements 
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of the future, they have many inadequa- 
cies. 

A very much finer plant will be re- 
quired to enable the railways in imme- 
diate future years to render the kind of 
service that will attract business while 
paying current wage rates and still leave 
a margin of operating profit commen- 
surate with the capital and credit neces- 
sities of the railways. 

Main line grades in excess of 0.5 per 
cent add more to railway operating ex- 
penses than high wage rates and “feath- 
erbed” rules and the barrier to the elimi- 
nation of most of these is the supply of 
Vitamin “C.” Curves which did not in- 
terfere with operation of trains at 45 to 
60 m. p. h. went unnoticed up to within 
the past decade, but now constitute ma- 
jor impediments to the freight and pas- 
senger schedules which must soon be 
introduced. The increasing tempo of 
modern train operation makes non-inter- 
locked railway grade crossings as out- 
of-date as a mud road, and signals must 
expedite and not merely protect train 
operation. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, considering the country as a 
whole, railroad approaches to all cities, 
large and small, are littered with railway 
and highway crossings and a multitude 
of operating restrictions of many types 
and descriptions. These conditions seri- 
ously impede speed and flexibility of 
movement and dissipate the benefits of 
improved running over the rest of the 
line. Capital alone will correct these 
conditions, 

While the best American railway 
standards and practices are very high 
and entirely adequate, too small a pro- 
portion of the entire main line mileage 
is developed to be all-inclusive of these 
optimum conditions. Solution of the 
railway problem necessitates that main 
line mileage be brought up to these 
standards except where mountains or 
other extraordinary physical obstacles 
prevent—and even in these circum- 
stances, modern engineering opens up 
large vistas of improvement. 

Post-war reconversion of railways re- 
quires: Easy grades and curves; rail of 
112-Ib., 131-Ib. and 152-Ib. section; sig- 
nal systems which will permit train oper- 
ation on all main lines, whether single, 
double or multiple track, to be made en- 
tirely independent of timetables and train 
orders ; motive power of sufficient capac- 
ity to haul 5,000-ton freight trains at 35 
m. p. h. average speed over divisions and 
70 m. p. h. average terminal-to-terminal 
operation of 15-car passenger trains; 
continuous communication should be es- 
tablished between trains and dispatchers 
and between the locomotive and rear end 
of trains; all cars must be adequate for 
inclusion in trains of maximum weight 
and speed and carefully adapted to all of 
the reasonable necessities of patrons of 
the freight and passenger service. Ter- 
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minals of locomotive runs should be the 
same as of trains and the intermediate 
servicing of motive power must be held 
within the time limits of stops for traffic 
purposes. A similar degree of improve- 
ment must follow in the facilities which 
the maintenance and the non-operating 
departments must use. 

Such a prescription as this will make 
such great quantities of freight and pas- 
senger traffic immune to inroads of com- 
petitive transportation that the railways 
will always be assured of revenues ade- 
quate to provide the large and continu- 
ous dosage of Vitamin “C” which they 
will need each year to remain healthy 
throughout the future. 


Lost Time to Be Made up 


Fortunately, now, the railways have a 
sufficient supply on hand for current ne- 
cessities and before this is exhausted, 
their own abilities in matters of expense 
control and plant and equipment im- 
provement, and the expected wise co- 
operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission through Ex Parte 148 and 
162, will provide the new quantities of 
Vitamin “C” required for future years. 

Wars are great destroyers of life and 
property and disrupters of all of those 
ways of living which a_ peace-loving 
democratic people hold dear. On the 
other side of the coin, wars intensify 
technical progress through stimulating 
invention, improving and developing 
manufacturing processes and adding 
greatly to experience in organization. It 
is no mere accidental coincidence that 
long periods of accelerated industrial de- 
velopment in the United States followed 
the American Civil War and World 
War I, after the first painful readjust- 
ments of demobilization of armies and 
industry had been assimilated, The re- 
cent conflict compressed the normal tech- 
nical and scientific and industrial prog- 
ress of a decade or more into less than 
four years, while at the same time shut- 
ting off the access of individuals to im- 
portant quantities of nearly all types of 
goods other than those needed for cur- 
rent subsistence. Ready-made markets 
have thereby been created which will 
permit peacetime absorption of the maxi- 
mum capacity of American industry for 
some years to come. 

The business outlook in 1946 is en- 
tirely reversed from 1929 by reason of 
the opposite set of economic conditions. 
Then the average individual had bought 
heavily, i. e., was “long” on consumers 
and durable goods for present and pros- 
pective requirements and was “short” of 
money, usually being heavily in debt on 
account of these and other purchases in 
excessive relation to normal income. In 
1946, individuals are “short” of goods 
and “long” of money. At that time new 
industries, methods and techniques had 


been fully capitalized and the initial mo- 
mentum of their influence had _ been 
spent; now, there are myriad new or 
improved products and methods await- 
ing full exploitation by a peace-time 
economy. Obsolescence and undermain- 
tenance have accrued in homes, busi- 
nesses, communities and _ industries. 
There are dynamic forces everywhere 
that can create railway freight and pas- 
senger traffic that will exceed that of 
any past year except the peaks of World 
War II. 

The railroad with which I am associ- 
ated, the Monon, like all railways, is a 
curious mixture of some features repre- 
senting superior physical conditions and 
many others which handicap rendering 
the best service at lowest cost. We in- 
tend_to utilize the former as effectively 
as possible and proceed with all dili- 
gence to remove the latter as rapidly as 
sound operating economics will permit 
administering the relatively large dos- 
ages of Vitamin “C” which will be re- 
quired to raise Monon’s main lines and 
equipment to higher standards. We will 
attain them because the industrial growth 
of the great cities which form Monon’s 
terminals and the increasingly rapid 
economic development of the South will 
produce Vitamin “C” in the large quan- 
tities which our railroad, along with 
many others, needs. 


Snub-Up Snubber for 
Freight Car Trucks 


FREIGHT-CAR truck  snubber, 

recently developed and placed on the 
market by the Railway Truck Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, embodies the unique prin- 
ciple of snubbing on the upward instead 
of the downward stroke and thus en- 
abling road shocks to be cushioned with 
full and free spring deflection. Damp- 
ing the rebound tends to prevent bounc- 
ing and the build up of harmonic oscil- 
lations which cause heavy shocks and 
damage to equipment, lading and the 
track structure. The new snubber and 
nest of four springs are assembled as a 
complete unit. 

The Snub-Up snubber is relatively 
simple in design with a minimum num- 
ber of working parts. The top spring 
plate is connected to two spring-steel 
wear plates which bear against the sides 
of a V-shape friction wedge, the thin end 
of which is trunnioned to the bottom 
spring plate. Each side of the wedge 
slopes at an angle of 4 deg. from the 
vertical and the total area of contact of 
the two wear plates and wedge is 60 sq. 
in. The spring-steel wear plates are 
held against the wedge by two wedge 
springs and a bolt applied horizontally 
through the wear plates and wedge. The 
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Snub-Up snubber designed for application with the spring nest as a 
complete assembled unit in freight-car trucks 


frictional pressure of the wear plates on 
the wedge decreases as the springs are 
compressed and increases on the re- 
bound. The snubber is designed to take 
either standard or long-travel truck 
springs. 

The general practicability of the Snub- 
- Up snubber design has been demonstrat- 
ed in severe static and bounce tests con- 
ducted at the A. A. R. draft-gear testing 
laboratory, Purdue university. The de- 
vice is now being tested in road service 
on a number of private and railroad- 
owned freight cars of different types. 
Some of the snubbers have been in serv- 
ice two years without excessive wear. 


Robot Packing 


Retainer 


HE Robot journal-box packing re- 
taiaer, recently developed by the 
Chicago Freight Car & Parts Co., Chi- 
cago, is designed to provide a reliable 
mechanical means to hold packing away 
from the brass at all times; keep the 
journal clean, from the packing line to 
the brass; and provide a clean film of oil 
necessary to proper lubrication. 
The Robot retainer consists of a flex- 
ible tempered spring-steel frame, 
equipped with two Bakelite laminated 

















Phantom view of journal box with Robot packing retainer in place 








brushes, one on each side of jouttrtial, 
which are slidably attached to the retain- 
er frame for necessary lateral move- 
ment. The normal position of brushes 
is about 45 deg. in relation to the side 
walls of the journal box and these 
brushes maintain a steady pressure of 
about 4 lb. per brush against the journal 
—enough to hold packing strands, but 
not enough to break the oil film which 
passes upward to the brass. The flex- 
ibility of the spring-steel frame is such 
that the retainer may be easily applied to 
or removed from a journal box. When 
in the box, it does not interfere with 





Robot retainer (on block) ready for 
application in a journal box 


normal journal-box servicing and is not 
subject to damage by packing irons. 

Advantages claimed for the Robot re- 
tainer include the elimination of time 
spent in adjusting journal-box packing 
in terminals, which amounts to at least 
50 per cent of the time consumed inspect- 
ing or servicing trains; time consumed 
in jacking journal boxes in yards to re- 
move brasses due to waste grabs; de- 
lays to trains due to setting out cars on 
account of hot boxes caused by waste 
grabs; and cut journals caused by waste 
grabs. This retainer. is said to extend 
the average service life of the brass at 
least 100 per cent and result in increased 
service life of the packing, which will 
not be cut up into short strands by the 
use of packing irons. 

Tests to determine the efficiency and 
potential service life of the Bakelite lami- 
nated brushés indicate that these brushes 
serve to distribute the oil film evenly 
along the full length of the journal and 


"at the same time allow a heavy oil film 


to pass, thereby constantly maintaining a 
surplus of oil in the oil groove along 
the edge of the brass and providing lu- 
brication uninterrupted by waste grabs. 
With this full lubrication, the amount of 
wear on the brush contact edges is prac- 
tically negligible and long brush life is 
assured. 
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Four Months Deficit 
Totaled $6,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$118,834,374 


Class I railroads in the first four months 
of this year had an estimated deficit, after 
interest and rentals, of $6,000,000, as com- 
pared with a net income of $196,860,976 in 
the corresponding period of 1945, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
four-months’ net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $118,834,- 
374, compared with $344,945,307 in the 
same period last year. 

April’s estimated results show a deficit, 
after interest and rentals ,of $21,300,000, 
compared with a net income of $55,557,900 
in April, 1945, while the net railway oper- 
ating income for that month was $10,127,- 
739, compared with April, 1945’s net rail- 
way operating income of $95,065,326. In 
the 12 months ended with April, the rate 
of return averaged 2.26 per cent, compared 
with 3.93 per cent for the 12 months ended 
April 30, 1945. 


Gross Down 20 Per Cent—Gross in 
the four months totaled $2,432,814,881 com- 
pared with $3,054,808,819 in the same pe- 
riod of 1945, a decrease of 20.4 per cent, 
while operating expenses amounted to $2,- 
076,267,783 compared with $2,105,579,731, 
a decrease of 1.4 per cent. Operating re- 
sults in April, according to the A. A. R. 
report, were affected by the coal strike and 
the railroad wage increases. 

Sixty-four Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the first four months, 
of which 28 were in the Eastern district, 
nine in the Southern region and 27 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the four months had an estimated deficit 
of $33,000,000 compared with a net income 
of $80,295,454 in the same period of 1945. 
For April alone, their estimated deficit was 
22,000,000, compared with a net income 
of $26,905,905 in April, 1945. 


GENERAL NEWS 








The same roads in the four months had 
a net railway operating income of $20,- 
717,993, compared with $146,027,725 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net railway 
operating deficit in April amounted to $8,- 
400,168, compared with a net railway op- 
erating income of $45,488,730 in April, 
1945. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
four months totaled $1,064,077,500, a de- 
crease of 19.1 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1945, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $948,708,868, a decrease of 
2.5 per cent. 


In the South—Class I roads in the 
Southern region in the four months had 
an estimated net income of $7,000,000 com- 
pared with $33,575,066 in the same period 
of 1945. For April, they had an estimated 
net income of $500,000 compared with $7,- 
027,235 in April, 1945. The four-months’ 
net railway operating income in the South- 
ern region was $27,717,438, compared with 
$55,278,931 in the same period of 1945. 
The net railway operating income in April 
amounted to $4,987,571, compared with 
$12,730,456 in April, 1945. 

Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the four months totaled $361,118,- 
401, a decrease of 19.8 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1945, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $294,990,828 or an 
increase of 3.2 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in the four months had an estimated net 
income of $20,000,000 compared with $82,- 
990,456 in the same period of 1945. For 
April they had an estimated net income of 
$200,000 compared with $21,624,760 in 
April, 1945. 

Those same roads in the four months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$70,398,943 compared with $143,638,651 in 
the same period of 1945. Their net rail- 
way operating income in April amounted 
to $13,540,336 compared with $36,846,140 
in April, 1945. 

Gross in the Western district in the four 
months totaled $1,007,618,980, a decrease 
of 21.8 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1945, while operating expenses 
totaled $832,568,087, a decrease of 1.7 per 


cent. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


Total operating revenues .....................4. 
Total operating expenses .... ..... 2... ceseeeee 
_ Operating ratio—per cent ...............0000. 
Rea Meer tured NEI ce Aw crs lacie deve clchd 
Net railway Niger income (Earnings before charges) ........ 
after charges (estimated) ........... 


1946 1945 
ioe 2 sare Wale laiene space $566,701,500 $778,572,290 
Pacers ete wale ons css 508,097,480 531,487,425 
PAY Fae, Bee ae ae 89.66 68.26 
SEBIOe OC ORC Ser 36,010,093 135,209,861 
10,127,739 95,065,326 
SP iingecs.: Def 21,300,000 55,557,900 


Four Months Ended April 30, 1946 
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118,834,374 344,945,307 
ae teak aries Def 6,000,000 196,860,976 


Anti-Strike Program 
Trimmed by Senate 


President’s bill comes back 
to House with draft 
provision removed 


Toning down by the Senate of President 
Truman’s proposed anti-strike legislation ; 
continued controversy over whether or not 
the May 25 capitulation of A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Alvanley Johnston, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, was known at the White 
House before the President went to Con- 
gress at 4 p.m. on that day to deliver his 
message calling for such legislation; and 
failure of a Presidential order creating an 
emergency board to halt the walkout of B. 
of R. T. and B. of L. E. members on the 
Hudson & Manhattan comprised this week 
the main outlines of the nationwide strike’s 
aftermath. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 1, 
the House followed through promptly after 
listening to the President’s May 25 address, 
passing H. R. 6578, the bill embodying his 
legislative proposals, which had been intro- 
duced by the majority leader, Representa- 
tive McCormack, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts. In the Senate, however, immediate 
action was blocked on the similar bill, S. 
2255, which had been introduced by Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley, Democrat _ of 
Kentucky. 

What Truman Asked—As proposed by 
the President and passed by the House, the 
legislation would be “temporary,” effective 
until six months after the official end of the 
war. Among other things, it provided that 
after the President had taken over a struck 
plant or facility and declared a “national 
emergency,” he should call upon all em- 
ployees to return to work and upon em- 
ployers and employee representatives to 
take “affirmative action” to recall the em- 
ployees. The bill would have provided fur- 
ther for the drafting into the Army of em- 
ployees who refused to return to work, the 
draft to extend also to officers of the em- 
ploying company or of the labor organiza- 
tion representing the employees. ; 

Other provisions would have deprived 
employees refusing to work for the govern- 
ment of their seniority right and of the 
protection of federal labor laws; authorized 
the President to fix wages for the period of 
government control; and diverted any 
profits made during such period into the 
federal treasury. Injunctions might be 
sought by the government to secure com- 
pliance and there were criminal penalties 
for violations. 

Before passing the bill on May 31, the 
Senate modified the House-approved ver- 
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sion to eliminate provisions authorizing the 
drafting of labor and depriving striking em- 
ployees of their seniority rights. It also 
removed the provision which would have 
diverted profits during government control 
to the federal treasury. The bill then went 
back to the House, but it had not bten called 
up there when this issue went to press. 
Meanwhile Congress has passed and sent 
to the President the so-called Case bill. This 
would apply to industry generally proce- 
dures like those of the Railway Labor Act, 
which until recently enjoyed a favorable 
reputation as a strike preventer. 

The President. defended his labor-draft 
proposal at a May 31 press conference when 
he likened it to a situation wherein a county 
sheriff would have power to call upon citi- 
zens to serve as deputies in a time of 
emergency. Meanwhile the President had 
no comment when asked what he thought of 
an assertion, attributed to B. of R. T. 
President Whitney, that the President had 
signed his political death warrant by his 
actions on the rail strike. Mr. Truman re- 
plied that he did not read Mr. Whitney in 
response to another question asking if he 
had seen the text put out by the B. of R. 
T. president of the telephone conversations 
he and Grand Chief Engineer Johnston of 
the B. of L. E. had with the President and 
Administration advisers on May 18, the day 
on which the strike was postponed for 
five days. 

Mr. Whitney was one of numerous 
speakers at an open-air union meeting in 
New York last week, the purpose of which 
was to attack President Truman for urging 
legislation intended to give him a “veto 
power” over certain union activities. On 
that occasion the B. of R. T. head outlined 
his version of the activities that had imme- 
diately preceded the 5-day postponement of 
the strike and the negotiations that went on 
during that period. 


Morse Sees a Woodpile—The contro- 
versy over whether or not President Tru- 
man knew the strike had been settled before 
he received in the House the announcement 
of the settlement, which he interpolated in 
his May 25 message to Congress, culminated 
this week in the introduction by Senator 
Morse, Republican of Oregon, of Senate 
Resolution 278 calling for an investigation 
of the matter by the Senate committee on 
education and labor. During debate on the 
anti-strike legislation, Senator Morse had 
called the President’s action “one of the 
cheapest exhibitions of ham acting I have 
ever seen, because he knew full well, before 
he went to the rostrum, what the position 
of the American railroad workers was.” 
Later on Senator Barkley presented “a 
chronological history” of the wage negotia- 
tions as supplied by Dr. John R. Steelman, 
labor adviser to the President, in order to 
show “that the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is utterly without foun- 
dation.” 

The Morse resolution would direct the 
Senate committee on education and labor 
“to conduct an investigation forthwith of the 
events of Saturday, May 25, and prior 
thereto leading up to the settlement of the 
railroad strike, said investigation to include 
an investigation of all charges that the 
Administration knew or should have known 
several hours before the President’s speech 
that the strike would not continue after 4 
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p.m.” It would further provide that the 
investigation include the examination under 
oath of not only the representatives of the 
railroad brotherhoods but also of the Pres- 
ident’s advisers and such members of Con- 
gress as well as others “who can offer evi- 
dence based on their knowledge of the sur- 
rounding facts and circumstances or events 
that occurred on Saturday, May 25, and 
prior thereto in relation to the railroad 
strike.” 

In offering the resolution, Senator Morse 
called it his answer “as to who is telling 
the truth” in regard to the settlement. “I 
am ready,” he added, “to prove my charge 
that the President did not fulfill his clear 
obligations to the public when he made his 
speech on Saturday, May 25, 1946, in that 
he did not inform them that there was no 
danger of a railroad strike after 4 p.m., and 
that fact was well known by his advisers 
before noon on Saturday.” 

As noted elsewhere herein, the H. & M. 
strike which came despite the creation of 
an emergency board to consider the dispute, 
got under way at 4 a.m. May 30. President 
Truman had issued the order creating the 
emergency board on the afternoon of the 
29th and the order had been transmitted to 
the parties by 8 p.m. on that day, according 
to advices received at the National Media- 
tion Board. There was no record at N. M. 
B. of any previous case wherein the ap- 
pointment of an emergency board had 
failed to delay a strike until the Railway 
Labor Act’s section 10 procedures had run 
their course. 


Panama Limited Speeded by I. C. 


The “Panama Limited,” Illinois Central 
streamliner between Chicago and New Or- 
leans, La., was speeded 1 hour, effective 
June 2. Under the new schedule the train 
departs from both terminals at 4:30 p.m., 
and arrives at the opposite terminals at 
9:30 a.m. the following day. To and from 
St. Louis, connecting service leaves at 
6:30 p.m., and arrives at 7:38 a.m. The new 
17-hr. schedule between Chicago and New 
Orleans and 15-hr. time between St. Louis 
and New Orleans is described as the fastest 
rail time in history between these points. 


T. P. & W. Operations Restored 
East of Peoria Yard, III. 


Following a successful test run of a 
freight train from Peoria Yard, Ill. (E. 
Peoria), to Enright and return on May 31, 
daily except Sunday train operation on the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western between Peoria 
Yard and Effner, Ind., was resumed on 
June 3. Effective that date the road’s em- 
bargo on freight traffic moving via its line 
was amended to permit acceptance of ship- 
ments originating on, or destined to, points 
on that portion of the line, provided they 
are routed via the proper junctions. For 
the present, overhead traffic will not be 
handled. The road is also planning to re- 
open that portion of the line west of Peoria 
yard, and hopes to resume full service at 
an early date. 

Operations on the T. P. & W. have been 
at a standstill as a result of a labor dispute 
since it was removed from federal control 
on October 1, 1945. Prior to that time it 
had been operated by the federal govern- 
ment, commencing March 22, 1942. An at- 








tempt to operate a freight train on February 
6 of this year resulted in the fatal shooting 
of two pickets during a gun battle with 
company guards at Gridley, Ill. Accused 
of manslaughter, the four guards involved 
were acquitted by an Illinois Circuit Court 
jury on May 24. 

The labor dispute, which resulted in fed- 
eral seizure of the road in 1942 and led to 
complete cessation of operations in 1945, 
is said by the road to be the result of an 
attempt of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen to impose 
“standard” working rules on the property 
in place of those previously in force, and 
has been accompanied by numerous acts 
of violence over a period of several years. 


Annual Meeting of Accounting 
Division, A. A. R. 


The annual meeting of the Accounting 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will be held at the Mount Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., June 18 to 
21, inclusive, as scheduled originally, Sec- 
retary E. R. Ford announced in a June 3 
notice to members. The notice stated that 
the previous action of the general commit- 
tee in recommending postponement of the 
meeting had been rescinded. 

L. J. Tracy, controller of the Union Pa- 
cific and chairman of the Division, will 
preside at the meeting where addresses will 
be delivered by Laurence F. Whittemore, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
James G. Lyne, assistant to editor, Railway 
Age; Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
president, A. A. R.; and E. H. Bunnell, 
A. A. R. vice-president in charge of the 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department. 


Pettengill Says Truman Has 
Taken the Wrong Way 


No one labor union should have the pow- 
er of industry-wide collective bargaining, 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former congressman 
from Indiana, told a radio audience in his 
recent discussion of the railway strike, 
broadcast on the “America’s Future” pro- 
gram of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. But, he continued, it is not fair to 
put all the blame for the abuse of such 
power on the unions. 

“By previous actions the administration 
had encouraged the men who struck to 
pursue the course they did,” he declared, 
and their strike was “wholly within the 
law” except for the fact that the President 
had “seized” the railroads, under his war- 
time powers. The government was at fault 
as well as the employees, he continued, be- 
cause, in recent years, “it has done two 
things: It has built up the power of unions 
by promoting industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining ; and, second, it has failed to back 
up the decisions of its own fact-finding 
boards, but, instead, has overruled these 
boards, thus encouraging the unions to 
make further demands.” 

“If this practice is to keep on, union 
labor power will move more and more out 
of the control of moderate men, and more 
and more into the hands of ruthless and 
reckless men,” Mr. Pettengill emphasized. 
“This failure to back up decisions made by 
government boards has made a joke of the 
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Railway Labor Act, which many have be- 
lieved was a model for all labor legislation. 
It has made a joke of Congress, which 
passed the Railway Labor Act. It has made 
a joke of the millions of our people who 
want to work and earn their daily bread, 
without interruption. 

“This whole sorry business traces back 
to a slow disintegration of Constitutional 
principle. It was decided by the wise men 
who founded our republic that it is the 
business of government to govern; to act 
as the impartial umpire under its own just 
laws; to take neither the side of capital nor 
the side of labor; to set up impartial courts 
or boards to prevent what Federal Judge 
Knox has called ‘the law of tooth and 
fang,’ and then place the power of govern- 
ment behind the decisions made by its own 
authority.” 

President Truman’s emergency recom- 
mendations do not meet the situation, Mr. 
Pettengill said in concluding the broadcast. 
“The solution of the problem is to decen- 
tralize the power of the labor unions. No 
two men—or, as in the case of the coal 
strike, no one man, or any number of men— 
should ever have been put in the position 
to take this nation by the throat. Instead 
of building up the power of government 
over huge labor unions—which is the road 
to fascism—and rule by bayonets—we 
should build down the power of huge labor 
unions over government.” 


Clement Named C. E. D. Trustee 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—organization of industrial leaders 
whose goal has been the maximization of 
post-war production and employment in 
private enterprise—has added 53 names to 
its list of trustees, of which it already had 
26. The only railroad man among the 
number is M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania. Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, is 
chairman of the C. E. D. board. 

In announcing the enlargement of its 
board of trustees, Mr. Hoffman revealed 
that the C. E. D. considers it has accom- 
plished its task of fostering the rapid con- 
version of American industry from war 
production to peace production and that it 
will now concentrate upon its “second ob- 
jective’—the creation of an “economic cli- 
mate favorable to the attainment and main- 
tenance of high productive employment.” 
To this end the C. E. D. research division, 
which heretofore has been working on 
“transitional problems,” will now turn its 
attention to answering the question: “What 
can and should a government of a free peo- 
ple do to promote national prosperity ?” 


A. S. T. M. Annual Meeting 
June 24-28, at Buffalo 


Twenty-four technical sessions have been 
arranged for the presentation of more than 
150 technical papers and reports, by 
authorities in the field of materials and re- 
search, at the forty-ninth annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, to be held at the Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., during the week beginning 
June 24. In addition to the intensive tech- 
nical program set up, which includes sev- 
eral symposiums and a large number of 
reports of general or specific interest to 
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railway men, there will be in progress 
throughout the week the society’s seventh 
exhibit of testing apparatus and related 
equipment, and a photographic exhibit on 
the theme, Materials Testing and Research. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 1 totaled 626,885 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 6. Though the week in- 
cluded the Memorial Day holiday, load- 
ings were nevertheless up 55,311 cars or 
9.7 per cent from the previous week which 
included the two day strike period. As 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year the June 1 week’s loadings were 
down 211,001 cars or 25.2 per cent, while 
they were 183,813 cars or 22.7 per cent 
below the comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 25 totaled 571,574 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 25, 1946 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Baste 9.46.55 111,165 163,604 161,058 
Allegheny ..... 108,749 190,374 199,519 
Pocahontas .... 48,644 56,043 56,918 
Southern ...... 91,472 130,192 123,425 
Northwestern .. 76,670 132,658 133,295 
Central Western 87,565 132,272 122,023 
Southwestern .. 47,309 77,610 72,583 





Total Western 
Districts: .... 211,544 342,540 327,901 


$71,574 882,753 868,821 





Total All Roads 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 34,905 53,562 41,125 
Livestock ..... 10,120 13,744 14,110 
NN cass Sore ek 120,366 168,324 181,334 
St" er 3,619 15,345 14,957 
Forest products. 32,394 44,537 43,622 


See 28,641 73,663 82,741 
Merchandise I.c.1. 91,951 108,801 105,232 





Miscellaneous .. 249,578 404,777 385,700 
Me 25 fi 4% 571,574 882,753 868,821 
a. ree 688,240 868,914 870,075 
a eee 684,942 838,764 867,182 
Bee os 671,311 866,034 835,538 
Ps a re 659,952 899,950 850,441 





Cumulative Total, 
21 weeks ... 14,953,178 16,912,030 16,946 315 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 25 totaled 60,948 cars, as com- 
pared with 66,426 cars for the previous 
week and 70,427 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
May 25, 1946 60,948 24,979 
May 26, 1945 70,427 35,434 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 25, 1946 1,385,960 713,507 
May 20, 1945 1,399,938 777,276 


April Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations transported in 
April 1,999,456 tons of freight, an increase 
of 5.3 per cent over the 1,898,111 tons trans- 
ported in March and an increase of 1.0 
per cent over the April, 1945, total of 1,- 
980,162 tons. The A. T. A. index number, 
based on the 1938-40 average monthly ton- 
nage of the reporting carriers, was 186.5. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 219 carriers in 43 states. Approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of all tonnage trans- 
ported during April was hauled by general 
freight carriers. The volume in this cate- 





gory increased 5.3 per cent over March 
and 2.2 per cent over April, 1945. 

Transportation of petroleum products 
showed an increase of 4.8 per cent over 
March and a decrease of 7.8 per cent below 
April, 1945, while iron and steel traffic 
showed an increase of 16.2 per cent and a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent, respectively. 
Tonnage in the transportation of miscellan- 
eous commodities disclosed a decrease of 
2.9 per cent below March but an increase 
of 1.3 per cent over April, 1945. 


Faster Coast-to-Coast Service 


A new through sleeping car service be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles was 
inaugurated June 2 by the Pennsylvania, 
in conjunction with the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific. On the same date, sched- 
ules for other Pennsylvania through coast- 
to-coast sleeping cars were quickened by 
as much as 14% hours, the railroad an- 
nounced. 

The additional New York-Los Angeles 
through service operates via the Golden 
State Route, serving such intermediate 
points as El Paso, Tex., Tucson, Ariz., 
Phoenix and Palm Springs, Cal. It will 
bring to five the number of through coast- 
to-coast sleeping car services operated out 
of New York by the Pennsylvania. 

The car leaves New York at 11:45 
p.m. in the “Golden Arrow,” and is switch- 
ed to the “Golden State Limited” at Chi- 
cago, with arrival at Los Angeles at 8:45 
p.m. the third evening. Eastbound, de- 
parture from Los Angeles in the “Golden 
State Limited” is at 11:15 a.m., with 
arrival at New York on the “Broadway 
Limited” at 8:30 a.m. the third morning. 
Operating on alternate days beginning June 
2, the car offers bedroom, compartment 
and drawing room accommodations. 

New schedules of present coast-to-coast 
cars, effective June 1, shorten the New 
York-Los Angeles run via the Overland 
Route by 14 hours, 5 minutes westbound 
and 14 hours, 30 minutes eastbound. The 
car departs from New York daily in 
the “General” at 3:40 p.m., with arrival 
at Los Angeles at 10:20 a.m. the third 
morning. The New York-San Francisco 
through car schedule via the Overland 
Route has been reduced by 14 hours west- 
bound and 12 hours, 30 minutes eastbound. 
It leaves New York daily in the “Man- 
hattan Limited” at 6:45 p.m., and ar- 
rives in San Francisco at 2:20 p.m. the 
third day. The New York-Los Angeles 
daily through car via the Pennsylvania and 
Santa Fe is 1 hour, 50 minutes faster 
westbound, with no change in departure 
time from New York. The schedule of 
the New York-San Francisco through car 
operating on alternate days via the Ex- 
position Flyer Route has not been changed. 
The Pennsylvania also inaugurated a 
new fast through sleeping car service be- 
tween Washington and Los Angeles via 
the Overland Route on June 1, operating on 
a 68-hour schedule at no extra fare. 

Through sleeping car service between 
Washington and San Francisco was _ in- 
augurated June 1 by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. From the east the 
car moves on the B. & O.’s “Shenandoah,” 
leaving Washington at 11:45 p.m. and ar- 
riving at Chicago at 3:30 p.m. the next 
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day. Leaving Chicago at 9:15 p.m. that 
day, the car travels on the “Pacific Limit- 
ed,” arriving at San Francisco at 7:50 a.m. 
the fifth day. 

The same service eastward was inaugur- 
ated from San Francisco on June 2 on the 
eastbound “Pacific Limited” leaving at 8 :00 
p.m. and arriving at Chicago on the fourth 
day at 8:30 a.m. Leaving Chicago at 10:40 
a.m. that day on the B. & O.’s “Washing- 
ton Express,” the car arrives at Washing- 
ton at 7:20 a.m. the fifth day. 

Westbound reservations for space in the 
car are limited from Washington to Ogden, 
Utah, and points west, and eastbound reser- 
vations are limited from San Francisco to 
points on the B. & O. served by the “Wash- 
ington Express” until 48 hours before the 
departure of the trains, but after that space 
may be reserved and sold to all destina- 
tions between San Francisco and Wash- 
ington. 


Hudson & Manhattan Strikers 
Boycott Emergency Board 


For the third time in a few weeks, oper- 
ation of Hudson & Manhattan trains be- 
tween New York and Newark, N. J., was 
suspended May 30, as the result of a 
strike of employees belonging to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
strike was called, according to the unions, 
because the company had “refused to abide 
by wage increases recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman.” 

The railroad handles passenger traffic 
only. A large portion of its business is the 
‘transportation of commuters between its 
New York stations and points in New 
Jersey, including terminals of the Penn- 
sylvania, Erie, and Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. Because it has no freight serv- 
ice the road has contended it will be un- 
able to absorb the wage increase of 18% 
cents per hour which the brotherhoods and 
the larger railroads agreed to, under White 
House pressure, May 25, and has insisted 
that it was not represented in the negotia- 
tions that resulted in that settlement. 

As a result of this impasse President 
Truman has named a three-man emergency 
board to consider the issues and recommend 
a solution. The board scheduled its first 
meeting the day this issue went to press, 
but the strikers’ leaders signified their in- 
tention to “boycott” the board and continue 
the strike until the company met their 
demands. National Mediation Board rec- 
ords disclose no previous case where the 
appointment of an emergency board has 
failed to delay a strike until the procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act have been com- 
pleted, and the emergency board’s tactics 
in this novel situation were being watched 
with exceptional interest, though it was 
generally recognized that no penalty, other 
than the pressure of public opinion, is pro- 
vided to insure the enforcement of the 
statute’s “cooling off” provisions. 

Public opinion had not noticeably affected 
the unions as the first week of the strike 
ended. Pickets were stationed at the road’s 
principal stations appealing for the sup- 
port of the travelers whom the brother- 
hoods had inconvenienced, but no actual 
effort to interfere with any passengers or 
with the operation of trains or ferries of 
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other railroads, used by them in lieu of 
the H. & M., had been reported, although 
local brotherhood leaders were quoted as 
threatening to demand a “sympathy” strike 
on certain lines of the Pennsylvania if that 
road continued augmented local train serv- 
ice from New Jersey points to its Jersey 
City station, connecting with its ferries to 
New York. 

The Pennsylvania asserted its right and 
duty under its tariffs to provide this ad- 
ditional service for those of its passengers 
who under normal conditions would use 
H. & M. trains between the Pennsylvania’s 
Newark station and New York. The re- 
lationship between the Pennsylvania and 
the Hudson & Manhattan is “contractual 
and not corporate,” the Pennsylvania said, 
and it is “incorrect to refer to the Penn- 
sylvania as the ‘parent’ of the H. & M. 
or to call the latter a ‘subsidiary’.” 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad has no finan- 
cial interest in the Hudson & Manhattan, 
either through stock ownership or ether- 
wise,” the statement continued. “It has 
an operating agreement of long standing 
with the H. & M. whereby that company’s 
tube trains between Newark and Hudson 
terminal, Manhattan, run over the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania line between Newark 
and Journal Square, Jersey City, and hold- 
ers of Pennsylvania tickets from various 
points destined to Jersey City and down- 
town New York are given the option of 
using H. & M. trains into that company’s 
station at Exchange Place, Jersey City, or 
Hudson Terminal, New York, or of using 
the regular trains of the Pennsylvania over 
its own tracks and into its own terminal 
station.” 


Refrigerator Line Bought by 
North American Car 


The North American Car Corporation, 
Chicago, has announced the purchase of the 
North Western Refrigerator Line Com- 
pany which, while retaining its own name, 
will be a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
purchasing company, and will continue un- 
der the active management of its president, 
Allin K. Ingalls. 

With the acquisition of the fleet of ap- 
proximately 3,600 refrigerator cars owned 
by the newly-acquired subsidiary, North 
American Car now owns 10,647 cars, of 
which 6,033 are refrigerator cars and 4,614 
tank cars. 


Railroad Unemployment Rising 


Unemployment benefits paid to railroad 
workers throughout the country in the two 
weeks ended May 24, amounted to $2,065,- 
000, the largest amount paid in any similar 
period since the end of the war, according 
to a report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

Payments to that date in May indicate 
a monthly rate of approximately $4,250,000, 
the highest since the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act became operative in 
July, 1939, and about three-fourths of a 
million dollars more than was paid in Jan- 
uary, 1941, the previous high month. 
Amounts reported by the board do not in- 
clude any readjustment allowances for un- 
employment of veterans. 

Unemployment among railroad workers 
has continued to rise, although unemploy- 





ment for workers covered by state unem- 
ployment compensation systems has declin- 
ed in recent months. Recent increases of 
railroad unemployment have been sharpest 
in the Michigan-Ohio-West Virginia-west- 
ern Pennsylvania area and in. the southern 
states east of the Mississippi. There has 
been little increase in railroad unemploy- 
ment in the states west of the Mississippi 
river in recent months. 


Standard Sleepers Added to the 
R. I.-S. P. “Californian” 


Because of the heavy demand for reserva- 
tions on the “Golden State Limited,” 49-hr. 
passenger train of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific and Southern Pacific, be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., ef- 
fective June 2, three standard Pullman 
sleeping cars were added in each direction 
to the “Californian,” previously an ex- 
clusively coach-tourist car train between 
these cities, 


Wheeler Says Facts Call for New 
Reorganization Procedure 


Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Montana 
and chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, has written the editor 
of the New York Times a letter “explain- 
ing” the legislation which his committee 
has approved (S. 1253) to modify the pro- 
cedures under which reorganization of rail- 
roads in bankruptcy may be completed. 
This letter was in reply to one from A. A. 
Berle, published in that newspaper and 
summarized in Railway Age of June 1, 
page 1117. 

Passage of such legislation has been rec- 
ommended by his committee, and by the 
House judiciary committee, Senator Wheel- 
er said, because hearings have disclosed 
that pending reorganization plans, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would “destroy” stocks and bonds and obli- 
gations to banks and business creditors, in 
the amount of some $2 billion, on the basis 
of a “mere guess” by government officials 
that “the securities they propose to destroy 
will earn nothing in the future, and must 
be destroyed as if they were noxious 
weeds.” 

“Every guess made by the commission 
in major cases has been repudiated by 
actual large earnings on the forfeited bonds 
and stocks every year since the guess was 
made,” Senator Wheeler wrote. “The for- 
feiture guesses are also rejected by the 
earnings of prior periods. Every major 
railroad system whose stocks and part of 
whose bonds are threatened with forfeiture 
under pending decrees has, in the past 
twenty-five years, earned all its interest 
charges and has also earned money on its 
stock. During those years it paid interest 
at rates 50 to 100 per cent higher than 
present money market conditions make ap- 
propriate. Once the interest rates on the 
obligations on those railroads are adjusted 
to present conditions, their earnings record 
makes even more fantastic the destruction 
of their obligations on the basis of guesses. 

“The facts brought to light at the hear- 
ings of the two congressional committees 
demonstrate the danger of permitting any 
government official to destroy property on 
the basis of a guess. For example, . 
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the commission guessed that preferred and 
common stock of St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway could never earn anything, and 
on this theory ordered the destruction of 
those stocks. Since that guess was made 
the company has earned $172 on each $100 
share of preferred stock and $144 on each 
$100 share of common stock. 

“The commission decreed that the stock 
of Gulf Coast Lines is almost entirely 
worthless. Since that decree the company 
earned more than $100 on each $100 share 
of stock. In addition, during the first three 
months of this year, after deducting all 
wage increases, the company earned $11 
a share. 

“When strong railroads, such as Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Great Northern, show a deficit 
during the first quarter of 1946, it is ob- 
viously not a disgrace for any other road 
to do the same. What shall we say of 
such railroads as the Rock Island, the 
Missouri Pacific and St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, which earned all their interest charges 
plus substantial sums on their stocks dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946, despite the 
outstanding decrees that such stocks are in- 
capable of earning anything and must be 
destroyed? The bill unanimously reported 
to the Senate by the interstate commerce 
committee is modeled on a congressional 
statute passed in 1939 and reenacted in 
1942. The bill would prevent forfeitures 
of bonds and stocks, and would also pre- 
vent the present practice of forcing bond- 
holders to accept miscellaneous assortments 
of bonds and stocks in place of the bonds 
they bought and want to retain. .. .” 


Missouri Pacific Speeds Its 
Passenger Trains 


Widespread improvements in passenger 
train schedules between St. Louis and 
Texas points were made effective June 2 
by the Missouri Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific. At the same time other schedule 
changes resulted in improved service be- 
tween ‘St. Louis and Colorado cities served 
by the M. P. and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 

Under the new schedules the “Sunshine 
Special,” north Texas-California section, 
leaves St. Louis at 5:30 p.m., 20 min. ear- 
lier than before, Memphis, Tenn., at 10 
p.m., 15 min. later, and arrives in Dallas, 
Tex., at 9:50 a.m., 1 hr. 20 min. earlier, 
Ft. Worth at 10:45 am., 1 hr. 25 min. 
earlier, and El Paso at 7:45 a.m., the sec- 
ond day, 1 hr. earlier. The St. Louis-Los 
Angeles sleeper handled on this train via 
the Southern Pacific from El Paso, ar- 
tives in Los Angeles at 7 a.m., the third 
day, 2 hr. 40 min. earlier than before. 
The south Texas section of the “Sunshine 
Special” also leaves St. Louis at 5:30 p.m., 
and Memphis at 10 p.m., arriving at Hous- 
ton at 2 p.m., Galveston at 4:10 p.m., 1 hr. 
20 min. earlier at each point, San Antonio 
at 5:35 p.m., 1 hr. 10 min. earlier, and 
Laredo at 10 p.m., 1 hr. 15 min. earlier. 
The Louisiana section of this train has been 
quickened to arrive in Alexandria at 9:45 
a.m., 2 hr. 15 min. earlier and Lake Charles 
at 1 p.m., 2 hr. 45 min. earlier. 

The “Texan,” which continues to leave 
St. Louis at 2:10 p.m., now departs from 
Memphis at 7:10 p.m., 40 min. later, Little 
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Rock, Ark., at 10:25 p.m., as before, ar- 
riving in Dallas at 7:25 a.m., 1 hr. 10 min. 
earlier, Ft. Worth at 8:30 am., 1 hr. 15 
min. earlier, and Houston at 10:45 a.m., 1 
hr. 10 min. earlier. Train No. 7, the 
“Southerner,” now leaves St. Louis at 
12:30 a.m., 30 min. later, Memphis at 8:10 
a.m., as before, arrives Little Rock at 10:15 
a.m., as before, Dallas at 8:30 p.m., 45 
min. earlier, Ft. Worth at 10:40 p.m., 40 
min. earlier, and El Paso at 1 p.m., 5 hr. 
30 min. earlier. A new train, No. 37, has 
been established to handle the “Southern- 
er’s” south Texas traffic, leaving St. Louis 
at 1:30 a.m., daily, 1 hr. 30 min. later than 
the train previously handling these cars, 
and arriving in Houston at 5:45 a.m, as at 
present, San Antonio at 7:10 a.m., and 
Laredo at 2:45 p.m. 

Northward, the west Texas-California 
section of the “Sunshine Special” leaves El 
Paso at 10 p.m., 35 min. later than before, 
with the Los Angeles sleeper leaving that 
city at 8:20 p.m., the evening before, 1 hr. 
25 min. later. From Ft. Worth, the El 
Paso-Los Angeles section is consolidated 
with the “Sunshine Special” instead of the 
“Texan,” to provide an 8 :30 a.m. arrival in 
St. Louis, in lieu of the previous 11:30 a.m. 
arrival. Under the new schedule the “Sun- 
shine” now leaves Ft. Worth at 3:15 p.m., 
and Dallas at 4:15 p.m., both 45 min. later 
than before, Texarkana at 9:05 p.m., 25 
min. later, arriving at Memphis at 6:25 
a.m., and St. Louis at 8:30 a.m. as previ- 
ously. 

The south Texas section of the “Sun- 
shine” leaves Laredo at 4 a.m., 1 hr. 5 min. 
later, San Antonio at 9 a.m., Galveston at 
9:45 am., Houston at 12:01 p.m., each 1 
hr. later, arriving at Texarkana at 8:40 
p.m., 55 min. later, and at Memphis at 6:30 
a.m., and St. Louis at 8:30 a.m., as before. 
The northbound “Texan” leaves Ft. 
Worth at 5:05 p.m., 50 min. later than be- 
fore, Dallas at 6 p.m., 45 min. later, and 
Houston at 2:40 p.m., 1 hr. later, arriving 
in Memphis at 6:45 a.m., and St. Louis at 
11:30 a.m., as before: 

Train No. 8, the “Southerner,” is un- 
changed in its departure times from Laredo, 
Houston, and San Antonio, but has been 
quickened to arrive in St. Louis at 10:30 
p.m., 30 min. earlier than under previous 
schedules. A new train, No. 38, known as 
the west Texas section of the “Southerner,” 
has been established from El Paso to St. 
Louis, leaving El Paso at 12:10 p.m., Ft. 
Worth at 7:30 a.m., Dallas at 8:15 a.m., 
Texarkana at 12:55 p.m., and arriving at 
Little Rock at 4 p.m., Memphis at 7:20 
p.m., and St. Louis at 11 p.m. This train 
offers, for the first time, all daylight pass- 
enger service from Dallas and Ft. Worth 
to St. Louis. 

As a part of their improved service ‘be- 
tween St. Louis and Texas points, the M. 
P. and T. & P. have also inaugurated 
through sleeping car service between St. 
Louis and Ft. Worth via the “Sunshine 
Special” north of Texarkana and the Bon- 
ham subdivision of the T. & P., serving 
Paris, Tex., Bonham, Sherman and Denton. 

To and from the West, the M. P. and 
D. & R. G. W. have improved the schedule 
of the “Colorado Eagle” to provide a 35 
min. earlier arrival in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and a 45 min. earlier arrival in 
Denver. Eastbound a 15 min. earlier ar- 
rival in St. Louis provides easier connec- 


tions with trains of the various eastern 
lines. 


More Floods in Pennsylvania 


Following excessive rainfall in western 
New York and central Pennsylvania and 
resulting flood conditions that interrupted 
train service in that area, as noted in Rail- 
way Age last week, rains of cloudburst 
proportions in eastern Pennsylvania last 
week-end produced high waters which fur- 
ther affected railroad operations, especially 
on the Baltimore & Ohio line along the 
Schuylkill river in Philadelphia. 

At the same time, renewed rainfall in 
southern New York again raised rivers in 
the vicinity of Elmira and Corning, the 
focal points of the earlier floods that had 
caused trouble on the Erie and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, but no additional 
damage was reported. Service has been re- 
stored on the Lackawanna main line, on 
which the one bridge that was weakened 
has been strengthened by driving falsework. 

This week the Erie was detouring main 
line trains over about 10 miles of the 
Lackawanna between Big Flats, N. Y., and 
Painted Post, while work was being rushed: 
where two bridges were washed out, as 
reported in last week’s issue. One 8-ft. 
girder span was expected to be replaced 
this week by a temporary pile trestle, and 
a temporary double-track pile trestle was 
under way to replace two 148-ft. truss 
spans crossing the Chemung river. 

Service on the Pennsylvania from Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., north and west has been re- 
stored. Trains moved to Erie and Buffalo 
the evening of May 29. Serious washouts in 
the Trout Run area halted operations on the 
line from Williamsport to Canandaigua, 
N. Y., until the evening of June 4. The 
Schuylkill flood interrupted service on lines 
between Philadelphia and Norristown, Pa., 
the night of June 2, but passengers were 
transferred by bus around the section 
where trains did not operate. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
retained its right to represent yardmasters 
employed by the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Belt Line and yardmen, including foremen 
and helpers, employed by the North Pa- 
cific Terminal of Oregon as the result of 
recent elections which have been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
defeated challengers were the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, respec- 
tively. 

As the result of another election, the B. 
of R. T. has extended its coverage of Cen- 
tral of New Jersey yardmen to include 
those outside the New York Harbor ter- 
minal, who were formerly represented by 
the Order of Railway Conductors. The B. 
of R. T. also replaced the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America as the representa- 
tive of yardmen employed by the Fort 
Worth Belt. 

In other elections in which representa- 
tion rights were retained, a local committee 
continues to represent coal dock employees, 
other than clerks, employed by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks having 
been defeated, while unions operating 
through the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
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ment, American Federation of Labor, con- 
tinue as the bargaining agents for electrical 
workers, helpers and apprentices employed 
by the Louisville & Nashville. The Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Shopcrafts of America 
was defeated, 737 to 351, in the latter 
election. 

Mechanical department foremen and 
supervisors employed by the Florida East 
Coast, who formerly were without repre- 
sentation, are now represented by the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., 
and road conductors, road brakemen and 
maintenance of way employees of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge, who likewise had no 
representation, are now represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
50. The latter also sought to represent 
Virginia Blue Ridge shopmen, but in that 
case the N. M. B. was unable to make a 
certification because less than a majority 
of those eligible to vote cast legal ballots. 

Results of other elections find the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men supplanting the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers as the representative of 
engineers and firemen employed by the 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks representing clerical, office, station 
and storehouse employees of the Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau. Prior to 
the latter election, decided by a 660 to 364 
vote, some of the employees involved were 
represented by the Employees’ Association 
of the Bureau and others by “other labor 
organizations,” the N. M. B. report stated. 


A. A. R. Reviews B. I. R. Report 
on “Public Aids” 


The Association of American Railroads 
has issued, in about 100 mimeographed 
pages, a summary and analytical review of 
the report by the Board of Investigation & 
Research entitled “Public Aids to Domestic 
Transportation.” This report was issued 
by the government under date of December 
19, 1944, as “Document No. 159—79th 
Congress, First Session.” The A. A. R. 
review was prepared under the direction 
of Dr. C. S. Duncan, the A. A. R.’s econ- 
omist, by a committee which included J. C. 
Greenway, C. K. Smith and E. R. Feldman 
of the Association’s competitive research 
organization. 

The A. A. R. review was undertaken 
because of the magnitude of the B. I. R. 
report (1,026 pages) and because of the 
conflicting expressions which it embraces. 

In addition to the so-called “staff report,” 
in the B. I. R. document, which was draft- 
ed by a research staff under the direction 
of Dr. Burton N. Behling and dealt in de- 
tail with matters of public aids to rail- 
roads, highways, waterways and airways, 
there were in it also “statements” by the 
two board members on “the major points 
on which the staff report does not convey 
our respective opinions.” These respective 
opinions did not agree with one another. 

One board member, C. E. Childe, went 
so far as to undertake to rewrite the chap- 
ter by the staff on Public Aids to Water 
Transportation (pp. 877-970), to revise the 
sections of the appendix dealing with the 
Tennessee river (pp. 971-1002) and the 


Missouri river (pp. 1003-1008), and also to 
append a caustic criticism of the staff re- 
port on Public Aids to Motor Transport, 


that was written by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration (pp. 1009-1026). He even in- 
cluded in the volume a “revision” of the 
summary and conclusions of the s‘aff re- 
port (pp. 839-876). 

To clear up the confusion, the A. A. R. 
review reports the work done by the staff 
and points out wherein one or both mem- 
bers of the board disagree with the staff, 
with the reasons for disagreement wherever 
given. 


Film Shows Care of Journal 
Boxes of Diesels 


An instruction film dealing with the care 
and maintenance of railroad journal boxes 
for Diesel locomotives has recently been 
released by the Hyatt Bearings Division of 
General Motors. The sequences for this 
sound motion picture were made through 
the cooperation of the Erie Diesel shop, 
the Mt. Clare Baltimore & Ohio shops and 
the Southern. 

The film opens with a locomotive coming 
in for routine check at one of the new 
two-level type modern Diesel shops, then 
shows the trucks lowered and conveyed to 
the work track where the boxes are dis- 
mantled, cleaned, inspected and reassembled 
on the trucks and again ready for the 
rails. Correct methods of race and wheel 
removal as well as all the up-to-date equip- 
ment for handling, servicing and storing of 
roller bearing journal boxes and parts are 
clearly and completely demonstrated. 

The Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors is showing the film on instruction 
cars and in other training work. It is a 
standard 16mm. film with sound track; 
the running time is about twenty minutes. 
Prints are available on loan through the 
Electro-Motive Division, LaGrange, IIl., or 
the Hyatt Bearings Division, Harrison, 
N. J. 


Central Western Shippers Board 
to Meet June 12 


The Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting on June 12 and 13, at the Glad- 
stone hotel, Casper, Wyo. The session on 
June 12 will feature discussions of freight 
loss and damage prevention, general car 
efficiency and l.c.1. transportation. On 
June 13, the main event will be a luncheon 
at which F. G. Fitz-Patrick, vice-president, 
traffic, Chicago & North Western, will 
speak on the subject “Our railroads are 
your railroads.” 


New England Resort Trains Put 
Back in Service 


A restoration of near pre-war summer 
service schedules has been announced by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Trains re-established for the 1946 summer 
season include the “Day Cape Codder” and 
“Neptune” to the Cape Cod area, the “East 
Wind” and “Bar Harbor Express” to 
Maine resorts, and the “Valley Express” 
and “Night White Mountains” to Con- 
necticut Valley points. In addition, the 
“North Wind,” a new through day service 
from New York, will make intermediate 
Connecticut Valley stops, terminating at 
Bretton Woods—Fabyan. <A number of 
these trains will operate only one or two 
days a week during June, become daily 








trains when summer travel hits its peak. 

The “Day Cape Codder” will provide 
an early morning departure, and the “Nep- 
tune” a late afternoon departure, daily after 
June 16 and June 27, respectively. Steam- 
er service to Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard will be provided from Woods Hole 
by the Massachusetts Steamship Lines. 

The “East Wind,” a reserved seat day- 
time coach train originating in Washington, 
D. C., will again furnish daily service to 
Maine points from Portland to Rockland, 
via Pennsylvania station, New York. Ad- 
ditional Maine service will be provided by 
restoration of the overnight “Bar Harbor 
Express” from Washington, running daily 
after June 23. 

With the addition of the “North Wind,” 
the Connecticut Valley will have better 
summer service than in pre-war years, the 
New Haven explains. The “Night White 
Mountains” will provide overnight week- 
end service to Bretton Woods—Fabyan and 
other Connecticut Valley resorts, the “Val- 
ley Express” will provide late afternoon 
week-end service to White River Junction, 
and the new “North Wind” will furnish a 
fast daytime service out of Grand Central 
terminal, daily except Sunday, that will 
place vacationists in Bretton Woods—Fab- 
yan in the late afternoon. 

Two former summer trains will also be 
re-established to serve Connecticut and 
Rhode Island shore resorts. The first, the 
“Cabana,” will depart from New York 
Saturdays at noon and will return on Sun- 
days, leaving Providence in the late after- 
noon. The second, the “Seashore Express,” 
will serve Connecticut shore points, leaving 
New York mid-afternoon on Fridays and 
returning early on Monday mornings. 


To Survey Cleveland Plants for 
Smoke Abatement 


The Coal Producers Committee for 
Smoke Abatement has announced arrange- 
ments for a survey of heating and power 
plants in Cleveland, Ohio, to be made in 
cooperation with the Citizens Air-Purifica- 
tion Committee. It was decided to make 
the survey on a “postage stamp” basis, 
which means that numerous small areas 
would be selected on a geographical basis 
and all the plants in those areas included 
in the survey. In all about 300 plants will 
be surveyed. 

The committee’s engineering director, H. 
B. Lammers, has presented a 182-page re- 
port of a survey of heating and power 
plants in Akron, Ohio, to the city council. 
“T do not wish to give the impression that 
this survey is going to abate any smoke,” 
said Mr. Lammers. “The report will show 
the sources of smoke, the causes and what 
can be done to abate it. The ordinance we 
are submitting for your consideration will, 
we believe, go a long way toward abating 
the smoke nuisance. But from here on out, 
it is up to city officials to make the deci- 
sions and provide for proper enforcement.” 

The railroads in the committee are the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Louisville & Nashville, 
and Pennsylvania. 





A list of current publications 
appears on page 1169. 
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Class Rate Litigation 
Delays Ex Parte 162 


Motion to vacate injunction 
says emergency relief would 
aggravate discriminations 


That litigation in connection with the 
interim class rate adjustments prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the No. 28300 proceeding is holding up 
commission action on that phase of the 
railroads’ Ex Parte 162 petition which 
sought to make the proposed 25 per cent 
increase in freight rates effective May 15 
was indicated in a motion filed last week 
in the United States Supreme Court by 
Attorney General Clark and commission 
counsel. The motion asks that the lower 
‘court injunction staying~ the operation of 
the No. 28300 order be vacated pending ap- 
peal of the case. 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 18, 
page 1027, the lower court—a special three- 
judge federal court at Utica, N. Y.—denied 
the petition of northern states for an order 
setting aside No. 28300’s interim adjust- 
ment which provides that class rates in the 
South and West (except in the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains) should be 
reduced 10 per cent, and that Official Ter- 
ritory class rates should be increased 10 
per cent, pending the development of a new 
“uniform” class rate structure in conform- 
ity with the decision’s other findings. In 
denying the petition, however, the lower 
court continued in effect the injunction it 
had issued, thus requiring that the interim 
adjustment be further delayed for a period 
of 60 days from May 27, and thereafter 
until final determination of the issue by the 
Supreme Court if, during the 60-day period, 
the plaintiffs perfect an appeal. 

The reference to the Ex Parte 162 pro- 
ceeding came in the Department of Justice- 
I. C. C. motion’s argument in support of its 
call for vacation of the injunction. “AI- 
most all of the railroads of the United 
States,” it said, “now have pending before 
the commission their petition filed on April 
15, 1946, asking for authorization to in- 
crease all of their freight rates, with certain 
exceptions but including the class rates in- 
volved in this proceeding, 25 per cent, as 
an emergency measure effective May 15, 
1946, on one day’s notice, and pending a 
hearing. A summary hearing was held by 
the commission on the emergency phase of 
this petition, but no action has yet been 
taken by the commission. 

“The commission cannot grant this flat 
freight rate increase requested by the rail- 
roads, in whole or in part, without aggra- 
vating the discriminations found to exist 
with respect to class rates... . Further, the 
commission cannot, in connection with any 
general freight rate increase, make any ad- 
justment to give effect to its order in the 
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class rate case (i. e., combine a general in- 
crease with adjustments of the class rates 
so as to alleviate the discriminations, or 
even to preserve present territorial rate re- 
lationships), because of the bar of the in- 
junction now in effect. Regardless of the 
merits of the petition of the carriers for a 
general rate increase, some of these carri- 
ers, namely, the western railroads which 
are appellees here, are, by the injunction 
pending appeal which they have sought and 
obtained, presenting the commission with 
the alternatives of stultifying itself by an 
order aggravating the existing discrimina- 
tions, or of considering its hands tied in 
granting a general rate increase which the 
facts, when developed, may show to be nec- 
essary.” 


F. C. C. Waives License Rule 
on Mobile Transmitters 


Provisions of the Communication Act’s 
section 318 which stipulate that the opera- 
tion of the transmitting apparatus of li- 
censed radio stations may be carried on 
only by persons holding an operator’s 
license have been waived by the Federal 
Communications Commission insofar as 
they reauire any person to hold an opera- 
tor’s license in order to operate the various 
classes of mobile or portable radio trans- 
mitting apparatus authorized for use in the 
“Emergency, Miscellaneous, Railroad and 
Experimental Services.” The waiver came 
in the commission’s Order No. 133, effec- 
tive June 1. 

The order does not apply to any portable 
or mobile station using radiotelegraphy 
employing manual operation; to any port- 
able or mobile station operating on fre- 
quencies below 25 megacycles unless such 
operation is subject to control by a licensed 
operator of the associated land station 
operated by the same licensee; or to any 
portable or mobile station in the “experi- 
mental service” looking to common carrier 
operation on a regular basis other than in 
the “general mobile radio service.” And 
the order’s terms are not to be construed 
“to authorize any person not holding a 
proper operator license . . . to make adjust- 
ments to any radio transmitter.” 


Improper Placing of Explosives 
Costs Southern $100 


Secretary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced, on June 
4, that the commission had been advised that 
a plea of nolo contendere was entered on 
behalf of the Southern in the federal court 
of the western district of South Carolina on 
May 28, to an information in one count 
which charged violation of the commis- 
sion’s regulations governing the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. A fine of $100 was imposed. 

The specific offense charged in the infor- 
mation was the improper placing of a car- 
load of freight placarded “Explosives” in a 
local freight train next to the locomotive. 





Commodities Clause 
Distorted by Court 


So says I. C. C. in suggesting 
that Congress make its 
intention clear 


Declaring itself unconvinced that the 
United States Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
commodities clause “truly represented the 
intent of Congress or reflected sound eco- 
nomic policy,” the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made a case where the 
matter arose the occasion for an ex- 
pression of its view that Congress “should 
make clear its intention, as we conceive it 
to be.” The commission’s declaration came 
in its report on argument in the reopened 
Finance Docket No. 14850 proceeding, 
which involved the application of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio for authority to con- 
struct a 14.6-mile line from Jenkins, Ky., 
into Virginia to serve the so-called Meade 
Fork mine being opened by the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation. 

With the dissents of Commissioners 
Rogers and Alldredge noted, the commis- 
sion affirmed the finding of the prior re- 
port by Division 4 that public convenience 
and necessity required construction of the 
line; but in doing so it imposed a condi- 
tion stipulating that “no interlocking 
directorates, either now, or in the future, 
shall exist as between the Allegheny Cor- 
poration, the Chesapeake & Ohio, or its 
affiliated companies, on the one hand, and 
the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, on the 
other hand, unless and until otherwise 
ordered by this commission.” 

When it made the prior report, Division 
4 also made a report in Finance Docket 
No. 14820 authorizing the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Louisville & Nashville, lessees of 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, to oper- 
ate, and the latter to construct, in the 
same general territory, a 14.5-mile line from 
Fremont, Va., to serve the coal corpora-: 
tion’s so-called Lick Fork mine. These 
two Division 4 reports were noted in the 
Railway Age of September 15, 1945, page 
461. 

The C. & O. proceeding out of which 
the present report has come was reopened 
by the commission after a petition seeking 
such action had been filed by the Clinch- 
field and its co-applicants in F. D. No. 
14820, who had opposed the C. & O. ap- 
plication at the original hearing. Their 
contention was that the line which the 
Clinchfield had been authorized to build 
to Lick Fork would completely satisfy the 
transportation requirements of the territory. 
Another contention of the Clinchfield, as 
the commission put it, related to “the 
alleged alienation by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of the friendly relationship and in- 
terests which had existed over a long pe- 
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riod of years” between the coal corpora- 
tion and the Clinchfield. 


Pittston’s Activities — In the latter 
connection the report further noted that in 
July, 1944, “the Pittston Company, 76.9 
per cent of whose capital stock is owned 
jointly by Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Allegheny Corporation, acquired 63.2 per 
cent of the capital stock of the coal corpo- 
ration.” The Clinchfield argued that, with 
this set-up, construction by the C. & O. of 
the proposed line would constitute a viola- 
tion of the commodities clause—section 
1(8) which makes it unlawful for any 
railroad to transport in interstate-or foreign 
commerce “any article or commodity, other 
than timber and the manufactured products 
thereof, manufactured, mined, or produced 
by it, or under its authority, or which it 
may own_.in. whole or in part, or in which 
it may have, any interest, direct. or. in- 
direct, except. such articles or commodities 
as may be necessary and intended for, its 
use in the conduct of its business as a 
common carrier.” 

Supreme Court decisions have. held in 
effect that ownership of stock by a rail- 
road in a mining or producing company 
does not comprise a violation of the com- 
modities clause unless the railroad uses 
such stock ownership for the purpose of 
treating the controlled company as a mere 
agency or department of, the railroad. 


The E. J. & E. Case—The commission 
looked over the leading court decisions on 
the matter, particularly the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern case (U. S. v. Elgin J. & E. Ry. 
298 U. S. 492) wherein the question of a 
holding company’s position under the com- 
modities clause was considered. As the 
commission pointed out, the United States 
Steel Corporation owned all of the capital 
stock of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. It 
went on to note that the court there de- 
cided “that the mere fact that all of the 
shares of a railroad corporation and all 
the shares of a manufacturing corporation 
are owned by a holding company does not 
make the transportation by the one of the 
products of the other unlawful under the 
commodities clause, and that the existence 
of the power in the holding company to 
control the railway company, which was 
found not exercised in that case, did not 
make the railway company the alter ego 
of the holding company.” 

Applying the principles thus indicated, 
the commission found itself unable to say 
definitely that the acts of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation as set forth in the record 
“were of such a nature that they should be 
presumed to be the act of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio or the Allegheny Corporation.” It 
continued to the expression of its view that 
Congress should make clear its intentions, 
as noted above. And it then proceeded to 
impose the condition banning interlocking 
directorates between Allegheny and C. & 
O. and Clinchfield, saying it felt warranted 
in doing so “in recognition of the sound 
economic policies so strongly and ably 
phrased in the dissenting expressions” to 
the court’s decision in the E. J. & E. case. 
The commission also noted that the condi- 
tion was similar to those “we have at- 
tached to the certificates in other proceed- 
ings where the generally similar situation 
was presented.” 
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All Forwarders Excluded from 
Retirement Act 


Representative Boren, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, a member of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, inserted in 
the appendix to the June 4 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record a statement asserting that 
it was “clearly the intent” of that commit- 
tee to exempt all forwarders from the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Mr. Boren’s state- 
ment was made to correct a “misstatement 
of fact” contained in the committee’s recent 
report to the House on its modified version 
of H. R. 1362, the Crosser bill to liberalize 
the Retirement Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance’ Act. 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 18, 
page 1031, and as Mr. Boren pointed out, 
the committee’s report stated that the re- 
ported bill would not extend the coverage of 
the Retirement Act to forwarders “not con- 
trolled by railroads,” thus leaving the im- 
plication that  railroad-controlled « for- 
warders are covered by the present law. Ac- 
tually the Railroad Retirement Board’s con- 
tention that they are covered is being ‘liti- 
gated in the federal courts; and Mr. Boren 
was concerned because the “misstatement” 
in the committee’s report “seemingly inter- 
prets the intent of Congress in enacting the 
original law.” 

“The present law and this bill,” he said, 
“is a Railroad Retirement Act and it is not 
a freight forwarder retirement act in any 
respect whatsover. I want it definitely un- 
derstood that it was never our [commit- 
tee’s] intention to bring under the Railroad 
Retirement Act the business of freight for- 
warding. . . . Since the inadvertent lan- 
guage of the report has caused questions to 
be raised by some of you, I want to assure 
you positively that no freight forwarder is 
intended to be covered by this act.” 


Car Service Orders 


Amendment No. 2 to Service Order 518 
has been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prohibit the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac from holding for reconsignment or 
diversion at Richmond, Va., any car loaded 
with potatoes. The amendment became ef- 
fective June 5, the order’s previous pro- 
hibitions against holding by the Norfolk 
Southern at Berkley, Va., and the A. C. L 
at Rocky Mount, N. C., and Petersburg 
Va., remaining in effect. 

Service Order 525-A vacated on May 29, 
Service Order 525, issued the previous day 
to restrict the movement of bituminous coal 
held at mines not operating due to the 
miners’ strike which was settled on the 29th. 


R. E. A. Employees Get Wage 
Increase of 18! Cents 


Settlement of Railway Express Agency 
wage cases on the basis of the 18% cents 
per hour increase awarded to railroad em- 
ployees as a result of President Truman’s 
proposal was announced at the White 
House last week. The settlement was 
brought about by the emergency board to 
which the R. E. A. cases had been referred, 
as noted in the Railway Age of May 4, 
page 940. 

It provides that the 18%4 cents per hour 
increase shall become effective May 22, but 














retroactive adjustments for varying periods 
prior to that date shall be on the basis of 
16 cents per hour. Employees represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks will 
receive retroactive adjustments from Janu- 
ary 1, while the beginning of: retroactive 
periods applying to employees represented 
by the International Association of Machin- 
ists and the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
will be February 1 and March 1, respec- 
tively. a 


Higher Prices for Switch Ties 
Produced in. East 


Discretionary ceiling price increases rang- 
ing from $1 to $7 per thousand board feet 
on approximately 97 per.cent of all rail- 
road switch ties produced.in the eastern 
part of the country. have -been announced 
by the Office of Price Administration. The 
increases, effective June 8, were authorized 
by. Amendment No. 5 to Third Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 216. 

The. O..P..-A. action, according to. the 
official announcement, was designed “to in- 
crease production of switch ties. needed by 
railroads for replacement and. new construc- 
tion.” It was calculated that the increases 
would average about 14 per cent over-all, 
and they “will be passed on. to the rail- 
roads.” 


Asks $525,000 for O. D. T. 


President Truman has submitted to Con- 
gress a budget estimate calling for appro- 
priations totaling $525,000 for the Office of 
Defense Transportation during the next 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. The esti- 
mate also shows that O. D. T. had during 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
appropriations totaling $7,515,000, while the 
amount appropriated for its activities in 
fiscal 1945 totaled $17,000,000. 

Meanwhile the Third Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, 1946, is on its way 
through Congress with a provision modi- 
fying O. D. T.’s current appropriations to 
increase from $14,000 to $20,000 the limita- 
tion on the amount available for printing 
and binding. As noted in the Railway Age 
of May 25, page 1077, this modification 
will permit O. D. T. to publish its report 
on wartime transportation. 


O. D. T. Order 60 Canceled as 
Bituminous Strike Ends 


Following the settlement of the bitumi- 
nous coal miners’ strike on May 29, the 
Office of Defense Transportation on the 
same day revoked General Order ODT 60 
which had been in effect since May 10 to 
prohibit railroads from operating a total 
daily coal-burning, passenger-service loco- 
motive mileage in excess of 75 per cent of 
the total operated on April 1. The coal 
strike was settled after the government took 
possession of the mines, the settlement be- 
ing on the basis of an agreement entered 
into by Secretary of Interior Krug and the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Among other provisions, it increases the 
miners’ basic hourly wage rate by 18% 
cents and provides for a welfare and retire- 
ment fund to be financed by an assessment 
of five cents on each ton of coal produced 
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for use or sale. Compensatory increases 
in the prices of coal are expected to be 
authorized by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Most train schedules which had been 
curtailed in compliance with the O. D. T. 
coal conservation order were restored by 
the affected railroads promptly upon its 
cancellation. 


Committee Votes to Report St. 
Lawrence Seaway Resolution 


The Senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions on June 5 voted to repert favorably 
Senate Joint Resolution 104 which would 
approye the agreement between the United 
States and Canada for development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
thus obviating the need for’ a treaty, ap- 
proval of which would require a two- — 
vote by the Senate. 


Cancel Tariffs Proposing to 
Cut Auto Rates in East 

Acting upon cancellation by the railroads 
of the tariffs involved, the Interstate Com- 
mefce Commission has discontinued the I. 
& S. No. 5384 proceeding wherein certain 
roads in Official territory were proposing 
to establish an exception rating on new 
automobiles lower than the maximum pre- 
scribed by. the commission in the No. 
28190 case. As noted in the Railway Age 
of March 23, page 656, the now-canceled 
tariffs were suspended on complaint of 
American Trucking Associations, the rail- 
roads being thus prevented from maintain- 
ing the rating of 75 per cent of first class 
which prevailed before the commission sub- 
stituted an 85 per cent rating in the gen- 
eral proceeding. 


Army Loses Norfolk Wharfage 
Allowance Case 


Reversing a previous decision by its Di- 
vision 2, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a report on reconsideration in 
No. 29117, has ruled that the railroads’ 
refusal to make an allowance for wharfage 
and handling services performed by the 
Army with respect to its shipments moving 
over Army piers in Norfolk, Va., or to 
furnish the services themselves, was not 
an unjust and unreasonable practice re- 
sulting in unjust discrimination in violation 
of Sections 1 and 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The commission ordered the 
prior order vacated and the complaint dis- 
missed. 

As noted in Railway Age, August 25, 
1945, page 348, where Division 2’s report 
was reviewed, the controversy arose in 
June, 1942, when the Army took over cer- 
tain Norfolk piers, formerly operated as 
public facilities by a contractor whose 
charges were absorbed by the railroads. 
When the Army took over, the carriers 
refused to continue previous allowances 
and absorptions. 

The present report sustaining that re- 
fusal notes that anything but Army oper- 
ation of the piers was “impractical,” and 
Cites among other precedents commission 
decisions in terminal services cases where 
there was evolved the principle to the ef- 
fect that when a carrier is prevented from 
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performing a service by the election of an 
industry to perform it, the carrier’s duty 
under the line-haul rates is discharged, 
and there is no obligation resting upon it 
to make an allowance to the industry for 
performing the service. 

The decision brought dissents from Com- 
missioners Splawn, Alldredge, Aitchison 
and Rogers. Commissioner Splawn said 
that for more than 50 years railroads serv- 
ing Norfolk and other North Atlantic ports 
have held themselves out in tariffs ap- 
plicable to traffic moving on shipside rates 
to. absorb. the: cost of .wharfage and the 
handling. He added that during the war 
emergency it was necessary for the Army 
to take over the piers, and the issue was 
whether the Army.should receive the four 
cents per 100 Ib., previously paid to the 
contractor, or whether the railroads should 
be permitted to retain the money. 

Commissioner Alldredge said that much 
of the discussion in the “majority report 
seemed to him to be irrelevant. He de- 
clared that various rulings and doctrines 
mentioned may .possibly be sound and cor- 
rect in the abstract, but to him they were 
not pertinent to the issues at hand. 

He conceded that in publishing the rates 
at issue the carriers followed their usual 
practice of limiting their assumption of 
terminal costs to those instances in which 
they perform the services themselves or had 
them performed under their supervision, 
and that such restrictions have been upheld 
in many cases as lawful. At the same time 
he insisted that the validity of such restric- 
tions rests more upon the necessity (not 
present in this case) of policing the transac- 
tions in order to prevent violations of the 
law than upon any essential differences in 
the transportation services performed. 

Commissioner Aitchison said he dis- 
sented for the same reasons as Commis- 
sioners Splawn and Alldredge, while Com- 
missioner Rogers’ dissent was noted with- 
out any expression from him. 


Virginia’s “Jim Crow” Bus Law 
Declared Invalid 


Virginia’s law, requiring bus operators 
to separate their white and colored passen- 
gers so that contiguous seats will not be 
occupied by persons of different races at 
the same time, was held invalid by a June 
3 opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court. The statute was struck down on 
the basis of a finding that the required seg- 
regation was an “undue burden” on inter- 
state commerce, it being “clear” to the 
court that “seating arrangements for the 
different races in interstate travel require 
a single, uniform rule to promote national 
travel.” 

The opinion, in /rene Morgan v. Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, was announced by 
Justice Reed and Justice Rutledge con- 
curred “in the result.” Separate concur- 
ring expressions came from Justices Black 
and Frankfurter, while Justice Burton dis- 
sented. Segregation of railroad passen- 
gers was not specifically covered by the 
statute involved, but Justice Burton’s dis- 
sent pointed out that the law, enacted in 
1930, “conforms to the policy adopted by 
Virginia as to steamboats (1900), electric 
or street cars and railroads (1902-1904).” 

The case reached the Supreme Court on 





appeal from a ruling of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia. The latter had 
upheld the conviction of the appellant, a 
negro, who had been arrested and fined 
$10 following her refusal to accede to the 
request of a bus driver to change her seat 
during the course of her journey from 
Gloucester County, Va., through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to Baltimore, Md. 

In the absence of federal law dealing 
with the separation of races in interstate 
transportation, the Supreme Court, as Jus- 
tice Reed put it, was confronted with the 
necessity of deciding the validity of the 
Virginia statute “as a matter of balance 
between the exercise of the local police 
power and the need for national uniformity 
in the regulations for interstate travel.” As 
noted above, the court held that the latter 
“need” should prevail. Declaring the mat- 
ter important “to show whether theré are 
cumulative effects which may make local 
regulation impracticable,” it had previously 
noted that 18 states prohibit racial separa- 
tion on public carriers, while 10 ‘Featire 
separation on motor carriers. 

“The interferences to interstate commerce 
which arise from state regulation of racial 
association on interstate vehicles. has. long 
been recognized,” the ‘tourt continued. 
“Such regulation hampers freedom of 
choice in selecting accommodations. The 
recent change in transportation brought 
about by the coming of automobiles does 
not seem of great significance in the prob- 
lem. People of all races travel today more 
extensively than in 1878, when this court 
first passéd upon state regulation of racial 
segregation in commerce. The factual situ- 
ation set out in the preceding paragraphs 
emphasizes the soundness of this court’s 
early conclusion in Hall v. DeCuir, 95 
U. S. 463" 

The latter arose under a Louisiana stat- 
ute that prohibited segregation, and the 
Supreme Court found the statute invalid. 
“As our previous discussion demonstrates,” 
the present decision commented, “the trans- 
portation difficulties arising from a statute 
that requires commingling of the races, as 
in the DeCuir case, are increased by one 
that requires separation, as here.” 

In his concurring expression, Justice 
Black complained of the court’s readiness 
to nullify state legislation under the “un- 
due burden on commerce formula,” but he 
said that, so long as the court remains 
committed to that formula, “I must make 
decisions under it.” At the same time he 
believes that “whether state legislation im- 
poses an ‘undue burden’ on interstate com- 
merce raises pure questions of policy, which 
the Constitution intended should be resolved 
by the Congress.” For Justice Frankfurter, 
the DeCuir case was “controlling,” although 
he said also that Justice Burton’s dissent 
had stated “with great force reasons for 
not invalidating the Virginia statute.” 

Justice Burton asserted that the record 
contained “no findings of fact that demon- 
strate adequately the excessiveness of the 
burden, if any, which the Virginia statute 
has imposed upon interstate commerce dur- 
ing the years since its enactment, in com- 
parison with the resulting effect in Virginia 
of the invalidation of this statute.” He 
also noted the majority’s reference to the 
diversity between the Virginia statute and 
comparable statutes of other states, adding 
that if such diversity is so serious as to 
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render the Virginia statute invalid, “it 
probably means that the comparable stat- 
utes of other states, being diverse from it 
and from each other, are also invalid.” 

“It is a fund>mental concept of our Con- 
stitution,” Justice Burton concluded, “that 
where conditions are diverse the solution of 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Office 
of Price Administration and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Authority, since May 20 and which are of 
interest to railways: 


Construction—To bring construction authoriza- 
tions into balance with the supply of building 
materials C.P.A. has ordered field offices to reduce 
their dollar value of authorizations by two-thirds 
for at least the next 45 days. 


Copper Wire—The supply of copper wire bars 
for June is expected to be the lowest for several 
years, C.P.A. officials have informed the Copper 
Wire and Cable Mill Advisory Committee. Ac- 
cording to C.P.A. only about 10,000 tons are 
expected to be available in June, while the cur- 
rent requirements of the wire mill industry for 


these bars are currently running at between 
50,000 and 60,000 tons per month. 
Lumber—An increase in the yearly setaside 


of housing construction lumber at the mill level 
from 8,200,000,000 ft. to 12,000,000,000 ft. is 
being considered by C.P.A., M. W. Niewenhous, 
director of forest products, told the lumber and 
building materials industry advisory committee. 
The action, if effected, would be contained in an 
amendment to direction No. 1 to PR No. 33. 


Manila Cordage—Restrictions on importation of 
manila and abaca cordage and products have been 
lifted by C.P.A. Amendment to general imports 
order No. M-63. Manila or abaca fiber and tow 
are still subject to M-63. 


Rosin Supplies—-To safeguard rosin supplies toa 
domestic housing and reconversion needs, C.P.A 
has announced that exports will be held to 250,000 
drums for the six months period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. 


Prices 


Barbed Wire—Maximum prices are established 
on two types of surplus barbed wire offered for 
sale in regular civilian channels, in second re- 
vised O.P.A. order No. 88 under supplementary 
order No. 94, effective immediately. 


Box Bolts—Ceilings for aspen and jack pine 
box bolts, seven inches and up in diameter, pro- 
duced in Wisconsin and the upyer peninsula of 


Michigan have been established by O.P.A. in 
amendment No. 6 to R No. 535-2, effective 
June 5, 


Brass Products—Producers of brass mill prod- 
ucts may increase their maximum prices to reflect 
the 2.375 cents a Ib. increase in the cost of 
copper, effective June 3, under an amendment to 
supplementary O.P.A. regulation No. 140. 


Cable—Manufacturers of braided building-wire 
and nonmetalic sheathed cable may continue to 
sell these products to the same chain stores at 
Zone B ceiling prices regardless of where stores 
are located, if they did so on the base date, 
O.P.A. has ruled in amendment No. 8 to R No. 
82, effective June 5. 


Cast Iron Pipe—An increase of 4% per cent 
over existing manufacturers’ maximum prices for 
cast iron soil pipe and fittings has been an- 
nounced by the O.P.A. Under this action, job- 
bers are permitted to add the same percentage in- 
crease to their maximum prices. Retail ceilings 
will continue at the current level and will not 
be affected by this action. 


Clay Conduit—Resellers of electrical clay con- 
duit, used in electrical transmission lines, have 
heen permitted to raise their ceilings by $3.25 per 
ton in O.P.A. amendment No. 41 to order No. 1 
under R No. 592, effective June 5. 
maximum 


Copper Castings—Increases in the 


Prices of copper and copper-base castings to offset 
cost increases of the metals used have been au- 





problems arising out of them may well come 
through the application of diversified treat- 
ment matching the diversified needs as de- 
termined by our local governments. Uni- 
formity of treatment is appropriate where 
a substantial uniformity of conditions ex- 


ists.” 


and Prices 


thorized by O.P.A. in an amendment to be issued 
to RPR No. 125. 


Copper Wire—Manufacturers of copper wire 
and cable and copper-alloy and copperclad wire 
and cable have been provided with formulas by 
which they may automatically adjust their ceiling 
prices to cover their increased costs resulting 
directly from the copper price increases, The 
document putting these actions into effect will 
be an amendment to MPR No. 82. 


Douglas Fir—Mill ceiling price increases aver- 
aging approximately $3.50 per M f.b.m. on Doug- 
las fir and other West Coast lumber certified by 
the C.P.A. as essential to the veterans’ housing 
program have been authorized by O.P.A. in second 
RR No. 26, effective at once. 


Electrical Machinery—Suspension of price con- 
trol on additional electrical machinery and equip- 
ment items not included in the machinery and 
equipment de-control action on April 8 has been 
authorized by O.P.A. in amendment No. 24 to 
supplementary order No. 129, effective immedi- 
ately. 


Fir Millwork—Manufacturer’s ceiling prices for 
fir stock millwork have been raised by O.P.A. 
to 26 and 29.6 per cent above existing ceilings 
in amendment No. 4 to R No. 589, effective at 
once. 


Gears—Manufacturers of gears, pinions, sproc- 
kets and speed reducers have been granted an 
increase of 13 per cent in their maximum prices 
in order No. 637 under RR No. 136, effective 
at once. 


Heating Materials — Manufacturers and user 
prices for cast iron boilers, boiler-jackets and 
repair parts have been increased about 15 per 
cent, and user prices for cast iron radiators 
4 per cent, as a result of wage-price increases 
granted by O.P.A. Amendment No. 9 to R No. 
272, and amendment No. 13 to order No. 1 
under R No. 591 are effective immediately. 


Industrial Materials—Suspension of price con- 
trol over several types of industrial costs has 
been ordered by O.P.A. as to copper engravers’ 
sheet and plate, nonferrous lockseam tubing, metal 
washers, steel strapping, industrial steel wool, 
steel gas cylinders and asbestos textiles. Amend- 
ment No. 22 to supplementary order No. 129 1s 
effective at once. 

Lead Products—Producers of metallic products 
made from lead or lead alloys may increase their 
base period “freeze” prices 1.75 cents a Ib. of 
lead contained in the product, to compensate for 
the 1.75 cents a lb. increase in lead prices, an 
O.P.A. amendment to SR No. 14G and an amend- 
ment to SR No. 14G will be effective June 3. 


Lumber—Extension of the individual adjust- 
ment procedure provided for some individual pro- 
ducers of lumber to cover producers of hardwood 
flooring, cedar closet lining and West Coast co- 
operate has been authorized by O.P.A. in amend- 
ment No. 2 to supplementary order No. 128, 
effective June 5. 


Metal Culverts—-Manufacturers’ ceiling prices 
for corrugated metal culverts have been increased 
7 per cent from maximum prices frozen at March. 
1942, levels, by O.P.A. in amendment No. & 
to SR No. 14G, effective at once. 


Metal Culverts—Reconverting manufacturers of 
metal culverts have been given a profit factor of 
2 per cent to use in calculating reconversion 
ceiling prices, in O.P.A. amendment No. 15 to 
supplementary order No. 118 and amendment No. 
10 to supplementary order No. 119, both effective 
June 5. 


Millwork — Manufacturers of special millwork 
have been granted until June 3 to file reports on 
their pricing methods with O.P.A. under amend- 
ment No. 1 to R No. 608, effective as of May 3. 


Oak Flooring—Retail ceilings on all oak floor- 





ing have been raised by O.P.A. to reflect approxi- 
mately the dollar-and-cents amounts by which 
mill prices were increased in a recent O.P.A. 
action. Beech flooring produced in certain areas 
and miscellaneous hardwood flooring, such as 
pecan and gum, also are affected by amendment 
No. 22 to second RR No. 215, effective immedi- 
ately. 


Pig Iron—O.P.A. permits producers of pig iron 
to charge and collect the present ceiling price on 
deliveries, subject to the condition that the pur- 
chaser agrees to pay also the amount of any 
ceiling price increase that may be granted ‘ater 
by O.P.A. Order No. 9 to RPS No. 10 is effective 
at once. 


Power Tools—Manufacturers have been given 
an interim increase of 12 per cent in ceilings for 
portable pneumatic power driven tools, in O.P.A. 
order No. 635 under RR No. 136, effective June i. 


Roofing—O.P.A. has authorized roofing material 
manufacturers to ship asphalt and tarred roofing 
products into the Texas tornado area without the 
necessity of equalizing freight. Freight must hold 
a triple-A priority from C.P.A. before they are 
entitled to the higher price resulting from amend- 
ment No. 9 to RPS No. 45. 


Southern Hardwood—Mill ceiling increases 
averaging $5.90 per M f.b.m., or 11 per cent on 
all hardwood lumber produced in the south central 
hardwood region, with the exception of construc- 
tion grades, already given increases, are con- 
tained in O.P.A. amendment No. 21 to regulation 
No. 155, effective at once. 


Steel Scrap—Sales of railroad steel scrap pre- 
pared by a dealer or passing through a dealer’s 
yard may be made at railroad scrap maximum 
prices if the seller complies with two require- 
ments, O.P.A. has ruled in amendment No. 6 to 
regulation No. 4 effective June 5. 


Tools—The pricing system provided for specified 
sales by manufacturers of tools, dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, molds and patterns on April 26, has been 
extended when these industrial equipment items 
are made and used specifically with any product 
and sold to the buyer of that product, in O.P.A. 
amendment No. 40 to RR No. 136, effective at 
once. 


Woodworking Machinery — Manufacturers of 
woodworking and timber working machinery have 
been given an interim price increase of 10 per 
cent over base maximum prices. O.P.A. an- 
nounced the increase will be formalized in order 
No. 636 under RR No. 136, as of May 29. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Union Pactric has purchased a 
3-unit, 6,000-hp., double-end, Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive from the Fairbanks-Morse 
Company. Prior to purchasing the locomo- 
tive, it was operated in test service for five 
months on both passenger and freight runs, 
and is at present geared for passenger 
service. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuISs- 
VILLE is inquiring for 500 50-ton 40%4-ft. 
steel-sheathed box cars and 150 50-ton 
53%4-ft. steel-underframed flat cars. The 
first lot may be the conventional box car 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
or may be lightweight high tensile box 
cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The Reaptnc has ordered 2,750 tons of 
structural steel from the Bethlehem Steel 
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Corporation for use in the construction of a 
bridge at Reading, Pa. 


SIGNALING 


The NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
Louis has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., covering the signal- 
ing materials for a centralized traffic con- 
trol system between Junta, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 87 miles of single track, 
with the C. T. C. machine located at Dal- 
ton within the controlled territory, 50 miles 
East of Chattanooga. Signals will be of 
the color-light P-5 type, with Style M-22B 
dual control electric switch movements. 
The main line non-interlocked switches will 
be equipped with SL-6A electric locks con- 
trolled from the C. T. C. machine, with the 
order also covering relays, rectifiers, trans- 
formers, housings, etc. The construction 
will be done by the forces of the railroad. 


Supply Trade 





American Locomotive’s Backlog 
of Foreign Orders 


The American Locomotive Company has 
built 238 locomotives for four foreign coun- 
tries since the first of the year and orders 
are on hand for a total of 450 units, involv- 
ing seven foreign nations, it was announced 
by R. B. McColl, president. In addition, 
the company has on hand 22 inquiries, in- 
volving an undisclosed number of locomo- 
tives from 14 foreign nations. The figures 
show a heavier demand for steam locomo- 
tives than for Diesel-electric locomotives 
in most of the world markets, except in this 
hemisphere, the announcement said. 

Sales and shipments to Central and South 
America are on the upgrade. Even in Eu- 
rope and in nations heretofore served chief- 
ly by the manufacturers of Europe, there is 
said to be a growing demand for American 
construction. Evidence of this is seen in 
the case of Portugal, which American Lo- 
comotive began supplying last year, the 
first time that country had purchased loco- 
motives in the Western hemisphere. 

The breakdown, as of May 15, shows the 

following units already shipped or on order 
with the company for the export trade 
since the first of the year: France, 400; 
Belgium, 181; China, 35; Brazil, 22; Mex- 
ico, 22; Nigeria, 14; Russia, 13; and Hon- 
duras, 1. The United States Government 
still is a purchaser of locomotives for use 
in foreign nations, which is shown by the 
recent Treasury Department order for 35 
of the company’s steam locomotives, which 
will be shipped to China. Shipments are 
continuing on a War Department contract 
for locomotives to be used in France and 
will be completed this year. On this order, 
239 of the company’s locomotives have been 
shipped, with 21 still to be delivered. 
_ “Our locomotive manufacturers had very 
few reconversion problems, although they 
were heavily engaged in the production of 
ordnance,” Mr. McColl said in releasing 
the figures. “Locomotive building contin- 
ued throughout the war at government di- 
rection and when the war was over, the 
plants of the major builders were ready to 
resume peacetime pursuits. .. . 
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“While great advances have been made 
in the development of steam locomotives to 
degrees of efficiency never thought possible, 
the building of steam motive power is. still 
on a hand-tailoring basis. The Diesel, 
however, is being built on a mass produc- 
tion scale, and we are currently completing 
the installation of what we believe is the 
finest Diesel locomotive building plant in 
the world at Schenectady, N. Y. 

“However, motive power research goes 
on. Our engineering research laboratory at 
Schenectady no more condones the idea 
that the ultimate in motive power, steam or 
Diesel, has come than does the chemist or 
physicist believe that nuclear development 
is at an end.” 


Ray P. McGovern has joined the staff 
of the Brickseal Refractory Company 
to head the railroad department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Charles W. T. Stuart has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany. 


Announcement has been made of organ- 
ization changes affecting the railroad and 
construction set-up of Armco Drainage 
& Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the American Rolling 
Mill Company. The Armco Railroad Sales 
Company, formerly handling the sale of 
both sheets and drainage products, has 
been dissolved and the sale of drainage 
products to railroads is now the responsibil- 
ity of the firm’s various divisions. Similar- 
ly, the activities of the construction divi- 
sion have been decentralized and are being 
handled by the many Armco drainage divi- 
sions. 

E. T. Cross, who for the past 19 years 
has been engaged in railroad drainage sales 
and the construction work, has been trans- 
ferred to the general office staff as a vice- 
president. He will serve as a coordinator 
of construction activities for Armco, as 
well as for other subsidiaries of the parent 
company. Mr. Cross also will serve as 
counselor and advisor in connection with 
the sale of fabricated products to the rail- 
roads. 

W. B. Roof, formerly division engi- 
neer of the construction division, will be 
Mr. Cross’s assistant. 

D. R. Baird, superintendent of the Mid- 
dletown district of the construction division, 
will be with the O’Neall division at South 
Bend, Ind., as construction superintendent. 
J. D. Faylor, construction superintendent 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) district, has been 
transferred to the Iowa-Nebraska division 
as division engineer, and will have charge 
of all construction work and railroad sales 
for that division. His headquarters will 
remain at Des Moines. H. R. Speir, 
superintendent of the construction division 
at Houston, Tex., has been transferred to 
the same job for the southwestern division, 
also at Houston. C. E. McGraw has 
been appointed construction superintendent 
of the Hardesty division at Denver, Colo. 
C. M. Colvin, construction superintendent 
for the California, Oregon and Washington 
territory, will continue these duties and will 
also assist K. A. Smith, who has been 
appointed manager of railroad sales for a 
new district at Berkeley, Calif. J. F. 
Hunter will superintend construction work 





for the Dixie division with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nick Rozema will have charge of con- 
struction work for the Missouri-Kansas 
division, with headquarters in Topeka, Kan. 
P. O. Hansen heads the construction de- 
partment of the central division at Middle- 
town. Heading sales of drainage products 
to railroads in the eastern division, is W. 
O. Robertson, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md. He will also be in charge of 
construction activities. G. R. Betts was 
transferred to the O’Neall division as man- 
ager of railroad sales, and N. A. Powell 
goes to the southwestern division in the 
same capacity. New railroad sales man- 
agers have been added to the staffs of the 
Armco divisions. Ralph N. Tracy is in 
charge of the Hardesty division, and H. S. 
Claybough became railroad sales manager 
in the northwestern division at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

In the central division, C. H. Anderson 
becomes manager of railroad sales, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. Van W. 
Davis has been appointed manager of the 
railroad sales for the Dixie division. Felix 
Truss is in charge of railroad sales for 
the Missouri-Kansas division. 


Frank K. Metzger has been appointed 
manager of railroad sales for the Mid- 
vale Company, with headquarters in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Joseph M. Welles has been appointed 
to represent the Rust-Oleum Corpora- 
tion in the railway supply field for south- 
ern California, with headquarters at 5421 
Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, Calii. 


W. H. Waters has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president of the American Car 
& Foundry Export Co. Mr. Waters had 
been connected with the purchasing de- 
partment since 1940 as liaison man between 
the company and the United States Army 
Ordnance Department. 


A. P. Hall has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the American Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc. Before joining the company in 
1944, he had been in the steel industry for 
22 years. He will continue his present 
duties as general manager of sales, and his 
headquarters will remain at 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. 


R. A. Mylius, formerly assistant elec- 
trical engineer with the Virginian, has 
joined the Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corpora- 
tion of Canton, Ohio. Mr. Mylius will 
spend three months at the company’s Ta- 
coma, Wash., plant, and three months at 
the plant in Philo, Ohio, after which he 
will be stationed permanently in Canton. 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has 
opened three new sales offices, at Moline, 
Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Birmingham, 
Ala., as a means of offering a better post- 
war service in these cities. Those in 
charge of the branches are, respectively, 
M. J. Parykaza, L. R. Clark, and C. C. 
Wiley, all of whom carry the title of dis- 
trict sales engineer. 


The Gaines Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
distributors of Formica decorative laminat- 
ed plastics materials in the St. Louis area, 
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J. Roger White, vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising of The Formica 
Insulation Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
laminated plastics manufacturers, has an- 
nounced. 


The Luria Steel & Trading Corp. has 
acquired the Philip W. Frieder Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, and Erman- 
Howell & Co., Inc., of Chicago. The 
newly acquired companies will operate as 
divisions of Luria Steel & Trading. The 
officers and personnel of the two new divi- 
sions will be unchanged. Luria Steel & 
Trading has opened offices in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at 324 Fourth avenue. This office will 
be in charge of E. N. Dittig, district 
manager. 


The Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, has announced the addi- 
tion of four men to the sales department 
of the Eaton Reliance division: Ralph O. 
Amsden, Jr., with headquarters at the 
company’s Detroit office; John S. Kerr, 
with headquarters at the company’s Cleve- 
land office; John L. Knott, with head- 
quarters at the company’s New York of- 
fice; and Clifford A. Esinhart, western 
railroad representative, with headquarters 
at the company’s Chicago office. 


Plans for a new $2,000,000 non-ferrous 
foundry at Meadville, Pa., have been an- 
nounced by T. W. Pettus, president of the 
National bearing division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company. 

The new plant will replace the old foun- 
dry at Meadville and is part of the com- 
pany’s $12,500,000 expansion program. It 
_ will produce bronze bearings and castings, 
and its facilities will provide additional 
capacity over the old plant. Construction 
of the concrete and brick buildings is ex- 
pected to start on July 1, 1946, and it will 
be ready for operation by April 1, 1947. 


Thomas D. Jolly, vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Aluminum Company 
of America, has announced the company’s 
plans for the construction of a large new 
plant near Davenport, Iowa, for the rolling 
of aluminum sheet and plate. The plant, 
which is to cost more than $30,000,000, will 
have capacity to produce more than ten 
million pounds of sheet and plate a month 
when placed in operation. Construction is 
scheduled to begin as soon as the project 
has been approved by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, and completion of the 
plant will require approximately 18 months. 
Under present plans, Mr. Jolly said, the 
new plant will be able to turn out wider 
aluminum sheet than any other aluminum 
rolling mill in the world. 


The Barco Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has announced the appointment of 
new sales representatives for Barco gas- 
oline hammers. D. W. Jacquays, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., will cover the state of Arizona, 
except Mojave and Yuma counties, and 
supplement the service of the Francis 
Wagner Company, El Paso, Tex., which 
extends into Arizona. The Brown Ma- 
chinery Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will cover the state of Oklahoma. Fletcher 
Equipment & Supplies, New Orleans, 
La., will cover southern Louisiana and 
southern Mississippi. A. B. Pinson be- 
comes sales representative for the south 
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Atlantic states, and W. S. Withers for 
northeastern Atlantic states. 


Richard O. Blankmeyer, Kenneth 
Knotts, Leslie E. Bluhm, Al Wrigley, 
Jack Godley, and William G. Tawse, 
have been appointed field engineers for the 
Nelson Sales Corporation, Lorain, Ohio. 

Mr. Blankmeyer will have headquarters 
in Fayetteville, N. Y., and will cover the 
upstate New York and northern Pennsyl- 
vania area. Mr. Knotts, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., will cover the western 
Pennsylvania, southeastern Ohio, western 
Maryland, and West Virginia area. Mr. 
Bluhm will cover the Delaware, eastern 
Maryland, Washington, D. C., Virginia, 
and North Carolina area, from headquar- 
ters in Hyattsville, Md. Mr. Wrigley and 
Mr. Godley will handle the Detroit area 
jointly, with the former also covering 
northeastern Michigan, and Mr. Godley also 
covering northwestern Ohio and the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., territory. Both will have 
headquarters in Detroit, Mich. Mr. Tawse, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif., 
will cover southern California. 


OBITUARY 


Tom W. Aishton, district sales man- 
ager at Chicago for the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., died on June 1, in an 
Evanston (IIll.) hospital. 


Construction 





ARGENTINE STATE RaitwAys.—These 
lines, it is reported, have awarded a con- 
tract to Fielding & Pratt, Ltd., Gloucester, 
England, for the construction of a plant at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, for the manufac- 
ture of railway tires and axles. The esti- 
mated cost is $1,250,000. 


ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct an 18- 
mile branch in Palm Beach County, Fla., 
between a point near Lake Harbor to facili- 
ties of the Okeelanta Growers and Proces- 
sors Cooperative. The proposed line would 
serve agricultural and sugar interests in the 
area. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—This road has 
awarded a contract for work on an exten- 
sion to the existing Diesel storehouse at 
Jacksonville, Fla. The probable cost of 
this project is $84,000. A contract for la- 
bor to build an industrial spur and lay 
tracks near Mulberry, Fla., also has been 
awarded. The probable cost of this project 
is $118,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & Out0.—Reporting in the 
reopened Finance Docket No. 14850 pro- 
ceeding, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (with Commissioners Rogers and All- 
dredge dissenting) has affirmed Division 
4’s prior report authorizing this road to 
construct a 14.6-mile line from Jenkins, 
Ky., into Virginia to serve the so-called 
Meade Fork mine being opened by the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation; but in doing 
so it has imposed a condition stipulating 
that no interlocking directorates shall exist 










































between the Allegheny Corporation, the 
C. & O.; or its affiliated companies, on the 
one hand, and the coal corporation, on the 
other, unless authorized by the commission, 
Division 4’s report was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of September 15, 1945, along with 
another decision wherein the division 
authorized construction of a line in the 
same general territory by the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, which opposed the C. 
& O. project. 


SMITHFIELD TERMINAL.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct and op- 
erate approximately 2,800 ft. of track, in- 
cluding branches, in the vicinity of New- 
port News, Va., and Smithfield. The ap- 
plicant also plans to operate car floats a 
distance of 12.3 miles across the James 
river. The road will finance the proposed 
construction through the sale at par of 
its common stock to a restricted group of 
persons, all of whom reside in the area 
where the new line will be installed. 


SourHERN.—This road has scheduled an 
‘improvement and construction program 
which is to be completed at a cost of $430,- 
000 and consists of the following projects: 
Construction of an industrial switching 
lead track at Charlotte, N. C., $20,800; 
widening of a transfer platform and instal- 
lation of power-operated crossover bridges 
at Atlanta, Ga., $47,000; replacement of a 
timber trestle with reinforced concrete pile 
trestle at Benaja, N. C., $70,000; renewal 
of Bull Run bridge at Heiskell, Tenn.. 
$132,100; grade revision and renewal of a 
timber trestle at Pocahontas, Tenn., $41,- 
000; filling trestle near Aldrich, Ala., $33,- 
000; construction of additional yard tracks 
at Atlanta, Ga., $41,800, contract to R. T. 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga., and to the William A. 
Smith Construction Company, Houston, 
Tex.; and extension of team yard at At- 
lanta, $43,600. 


Abandonments 





Bay Pornt & Crayton.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire 
line from Port Chicago, Calif., to Cowell, a 
distance of 9 miles. 


KeErsEY.—This road, operated by the 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its entire 
line, the main segments of which, including 
sidings, extend 19.59 miles between Paine, 
Pa., and Cardiff; Weedville, Pa. and 
Brown’s Run, and Force, Pa., and Tyler. 


Pittspurc, SHAwMuT & NorTHERN.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its entire line, including all 
branches. The main line extends from 
Wayland Junction, N. Y., to Hyde, Pa., 
144.5 miles. The road has been in re- 
ceivership since August 1, 1905. 


WyominG.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its entire line extending 
from Buffalo, Wyo., to Claremont, 28.5 
miles. 
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ALtTon.—Reorganization—Federal Judge 
John P. Barnes on May 28 issued at Chi- 
cago a formal order approving the re- 
organization plan of the Alton. The plan 
provides for this road to be merged with 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the approval of participating 
security holders. 


Boston & MAINE. — Acquisition. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain through acquisition of its capital 
stock. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $1,500,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to finance in 
part the acquisition of 700 50-ton, all-steel 
hoppers from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, estimated to cost a total of $1,- 
990,170. The certificates would be dated 
July 1, 1946, and mature in 10 equal an- 
nual installments beginning July 1, 1947. 
They would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, the rate not to exceed 134 per 
cent, and no bid to be less than 99 per cent 
of par. 


Cuicaco, Aurora & Excin.—Reorgan- 
isation.—Confirmation of this road’s reor- 
ganization plan has been deferred until 
June 14 by Federal Judge John P. Barnes 
in Chicago after the road’s trustee asked 
more time to settle wage issues with em- 
ployees. 


CrncinnatI, New Oriteans & Texas 
PactFic.—New Director—Frank T. Stur- 
tevant, freight traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of this company to suc- 
ceed Morison R. Waite, who recently re- 
signed. 


Missouri-Kansas-TExas.—New Direc- 
tor—A. Liebscher, president of Dittlinger 
Mills, New Braunfels, Tex., has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of this road, 
succeeding James I. Bush, New York, re- 
signed. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Refunding.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue $15,000,000 of 3 per cent first 
mortgage bonds, series B, to be sold at 
99.319, the bid of a syndicate headed by the 
First Boston Corporation which had been 
accepted subject to commission approval. 
The proceeds will be applied toward the re- 
demption on August 1 of a similar amount 
of series A first mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds, due February 1, 1978. The new issue, 
to be dated February 1, 1946, will mature 


February 1, 1986. The commission also au- - 


thorized the Louisville & Nashville to as- 
sume liability as guarantor of the new issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA-READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—E-xtension of Bonds—The West 
Jersey & Seashore has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend for 10 years from July 1, 1946, 
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the maturity date of its $2,325,000 3 per 
cent first consolidated mortgage bonds and 
to deliver the bonds, when so extended, to 
the Pennsylvania and Reading. The Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines has ap- 
plied to the commission for authority to 
assume obligation as guarantor of the bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 4 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 66.31 66.96 55.88 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 100.57 100.63 99.09 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—Guaranteed, $3.00, semi- 
annually, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 20. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—5% non-cumu- 
lative preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, payable 
August 1 to holders of record June 28. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
July. 1 to holders of record June 7. if 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
$3.00, payable June 24 to holders of record 
June 8. 

Dayton & Michigan—8% preferred, $1.00, 
quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 15. 

Delaware.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 15. 

Lykens Valley R.R. & Coal.—40¢, semi-an- 
nually, payable July 1 to holders of record 


June 15. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4% preferred, $2.00, 
se pina payable July 1 to holders of record 
une 1. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 14. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June 29. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able July 10 to holders of record July 1. 

Reading.—2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able July 11 to holders of record June 20. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15; 
Special Guaranteed, $1.50, semi-annually, payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 15. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—Common, 
$1.50; 5% preferred, $1.25, both semi-annually 
= —- payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 29. 


Railway 
Officers 





Extensive Changes on B. & O. 


The Baltimore & Ohio and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal have announced 
the following changes in personnel, subse- 
quent to retirements : 


EXECUTIVE 


H. B. Voorhees, vice-president and ex- 
ecutive representative of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Chicago and president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal, retired 
on May 31, after 44 years of service. Roy 
B. White, president of the B. & O., was 
recently elected president of the B. & O. 
C. T. and G. Murray Campbell, general 
freight traffic manager of the B. & O., 
was elected vice-president and executive 
representative of the B. & O. in Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Voorhees. Other officials 
of the B. & O. whose jurisdiction has been 
extended over the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal are C. W. Van Horn, 
vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance, and E. H. Burgess, vice- 
president and general counsel. 

L. C. Sauerhammer, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of operation and main- 
tenance of the B. & O. at Baltimore, Md., 
has retired after 46 years with the com- 


pany, and J. H. Hande, auditor capita! 
expenditures, has been appointed to succeed 
him. 


FINANCIAL, LecaAL & ACCOUNTING 


William A. Hall has been appointed 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
at Chicago to succeed H. H. Hall, who 
retired on June 1. 

F. L. Schepler, general freight claim 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore. 
has retired after 47 years of B. & O. 
service and has been succeeded by C. E. 
Thrasher, formerly assistant genera] 
freight claim agent. C. E. Morley, specia! 
engineer, auditor of capital expenditures 
office of the B. & O., has been appointed 
auditor of capital expenditures succeeding 
J. H. Hande, whose new position is noted 
elsewhere. 

OPERATING 


A. S. Waller, assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis division, Western region of 
the B. & O., at Washington, Ind., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Newark 
division, succeeding Mr. Purdy, whose pro- 
motion is noted elsewhere. J. F. Rob- 
bert, trainmaster on the Ohiq division at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, becomes assistant super- 
intendent at Washington, Ind., and is suc- 
ceeded by J. R. Potter, formerly assistant 
trainmaster at Chillicothe. William E. 
Boyland, trainmaster at Connellsville, Pa., 
has retired after 48 years with the railroad, 
and is succeeded by Jerry L. Lowney, 
the terminal trainmaster at Connellsville. 
Paul V. Colborn, general yardmaster. 
succeeds Mr. Lowney as terminal train- 
master. 

The Chicago Terminal region of the 
Baltimore & Ohio has been established at 
Chicago, and W. C. Baker, general super- 
intendent transportation at Baltimore, has 
been appointed its general manager. The 
region consists of the B. & O. C. T. and 
the B. & O. proper west of Pine Junction, 
Ill. John Edwards, Jr., assistant general 
superintendent transportation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent transportation succeed- 
ing Mr. Baker, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Baltimore. L. E. Thornton has 
been appointed superintendent of the B. 
& O. C. T., succeeding W. R. Galloway, 
Jr., who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent transportation of the 
B. & O. with headquarters in Baltimore, 
succeeding Mr. Edwards. 


TRAFFIC 


J. W. Phipps, general freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been promoted to general freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, to succeed G. Murray Campbell, 
whose election to vice-president and ex- 
ecutive representative of the B. & O. at 
Chicago is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. Other appointments in the freight 
traffic department follow: 

John W. Hartzell, general foreign 
freight agent, has been made. general 
freight agent at Philadelphia, to succeed 
Mr. Phipps. J. H. Hague appointed 
freight traffic manager in charge of sales 
and service for the system, and John C. 
McGohan appointed freight traffic man- 
ager in charge of rates for the system. 
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Both will have headquarters at Baltimore. 
W. M. Haenssel has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., in the 
position formerly held by Mr. Hague, and 
James T. Lean, district freight agent at 
Baltimore, becomes assistant general freight 
agent, at Cleveland, Ohio, in the position 
formerly held by Mr. Haenssel. A. B. 
Calloway, formerly industrial agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to the 
position of district freight agent at Balti- 
more, succeeding Mr. Lean. A. C. Todd 
is appointed industrial agent with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, to succeed Mr. 
Calloway. Frank M. White appointed 
general foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, takes the position 
formerly held by Mr. Hartzell, and W. J. 
Honan has been appointed assistant foreign 
freight traffic manager at New York. D. 
C. Hale becomes foreign freight agent at 
New York in the position formerly held 
by Mr. Honan, and A. O. Robinson has 
been appointed foreign freight agent at 
3altimore. Harold Williams, formerly 
assistant general freight agent at Baltimore, 
is appointed general freight agent there. 
Harry A. Witte, assistant general freight 
agent, has also been appointed to general 
freight agent at Baltimore. J. T. Wood 
and C. J. Curran have been promoted to 
the position of assistant general freight 
agent, both with headquarters at Baltimore. 
W. F. Bollman is appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and W. F. Schugardt becomes district 
freight representative at Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


.J. W. Purdy, superintendent of the 
Newark division, has been promoted to 
engineer of maintenance at Cincinnati, to 
succeed §. A. Jordan, who has retired 
from active duty after 54 years with the 
B. & O. F. D. Batchellor, division engi- 
neer, Newark, Ohio, has retired after 44 
years of service with the B. & O., and his 
successor is J. T. Hoelzer, now assistant 
division engineer at Cincinnati. 


EXECUTIVE 


W. R. Rouse, assistant general western 
counsel of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president, with the same headquarters. 


A. C. Berg, assistant to the western 
traffic manager of the Great Northern at 
Seattle, Wash., has been advanced to as- 
sistant to the vice-president, traffic, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
F. P. McCarty, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Paul, is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 


J. A. Russell, whose appointment as 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of real estate, purchases and insurance, of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was announced in the 
May 4 Railway Age, was born at Phila- 
delphia and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1913. He enter- 
ed railway service first by working during 
summer vacations, then in June, 1913, was 
appointed assistant engineer for the Penn- 
sylvania’s water companies, resigning in 
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1916 to become an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He returned to the 
Pennsylvania water companies in 1917, soon 
leaving to become a_ second lieutenant, 
Engineering Corps, U. S. Army, and as- 
sistant to chief engineer, 86th division. He 





J. A. Russell 


was advanced to first lieutenant, command- 
ing Company B, 31lth Engineers, in 1918, 
discharged in 1919, and rejoined the Penn- 
sylvania water companies. During 1924 
and 1925, Mr. Russell engaged in private 
civil engineering practice, and in 1925 re- 
turned to the Pennsylvania as engineer of 
water service. He was promoted to man- 
ager of water service in 1932, then to gen- 
eral real estate agent in 1940. He main- 
tained the latter post until his recent ad- 
vancement. 


Carl H. Tabor, general manager of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., has been made vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Tabor was born 
at Baptist Valley, Va., on September 30, 
1893, and began his railway career as a 
water boy for the Norfolk & Western in 
1907, becoming timekeeper in 1909, and 
yard clerk at Wilcoe, W. Va., in 1912. 
Following 2 years of overseas service 
during World War I, he returned to the 
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Norfolk & Western in 1919 as assistant 
yardmaster at Wilcoe, then was promoted 
to yardmaster at Iaeger, W. Va., in 1922, 
and to general yardmaster at Wilcoe in 
1925. In 1927, he was advanced to assist- 
ant trainmaster, Pocahontas division, and 





subsequently to terminal trainmaster at 
Bluefield, W. Va., in 1933 and to train- 
master, Pocahontas division, in 1934, trans- 
ferring to the Scioto division in 1936. He 
was appointed superintendent of the Poca- 
hontas division later that year and trans- 
ferred to the Scioto division in 1938, then 
advanced to assistant general superintendent 
of the western general division at Bluefield 
in 1939, and in 1940 was promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent there. Mr. Tabor was 
appointed general manager at Roanoke in 
January, 1942. 


H. R. Sampson, whose election to vice- 
president in charge of traffic on the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 18, was born at Washington, 
Ill., on December 6, 1897, and was grad- 
uated in 1922 from the James Milliken 
University, Decatur, Ill. He entered rail- 
road service in June, 1922, as a stenog- 
rapher in the engineering department of 
the Pennsylvania at Indianapolis, Ind., leav- 
ing after a few months to accept a similar 
position in the Illinois Central’s passenger 
department at Chicago. In October, 1923, 
Mr. Sampson became an I. C. passenger 
representative at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
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was ticket agent at Sioux City, Iowa, from 
March until May, 1924. In the latter 
month he was transferred back to Chicago 
where he served as general clerk in the 
general passenger office until May, 1927. 
Mr. Sampson then left the I. C. to become 
traveling passenger agent for the C. & 
E. I., a position which he retained until 
November, 1935, except for 1929-1931 when 
he was manager of that road’s Chicago 
travel bureau. In Novem’ er, 1935, Mr. 
Sampson became general agent, passenger 
department, and in July, 1938, he was pro- 
moted to general passenger agent. In 
June, 1942, he was given a six-month leave 
of absence to become assistant director of 
the division of traffic movement of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. He re- 
turned to the C. & E. L, in January, 1943, 


‘and two months later he was promoted to 


passenger traffic manager. In December, 
1944, he was advanced to general traffic 
manager, the position he held at the time 
of his recent election. 


O. N. Harsted, assistant vice-president, 
system, and general manager, eastern lines, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
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Pacific, at Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president, operations, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. T. Gillick, who 
has been relieved of his duties at his own 
request but will continue to serve the road 
as a consulting vice-president. J. P. Kiley, 
assistant general manager, Lines East, has 
been promoted to assistant to the president, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., re- 
placing J. N. Davis, who has retired as 
assistant to the president but will continue 
as general attorney. A biographical sketch 
and photograph of Mr. Gillick appeared in 
the Railway Age of December 15, 1945, at 
the time of his promotion to vice-president, 
operations. 


Edward W. Mason, whose retirement 
as vice-president and general manager of 
the Western Pacific was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 18, was born at 
Moberly, Mo., on March 23, 1877, and 
entered railway service in June, 1893, as 
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a call boy on the Northern Pacific at 


Tacoma, Wash. He subsequently served 
in various capacities at different points on 
the road until he was promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 
In November, 1909, Col. Mason went with 
the Western Pacific as superintendent of 
telegraph, and on May 1, 1911, he was ap- 
pointed division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Sacramento, Cal. On August 
1, 1916, he was advanced to general super- 
intendent at San Francisco, Cal., serving in 
that capacity until June 1, 1918, when he 
entered the armed forces during World 
War I as a major of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Later he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, returning from France 
in 1919, when he was appointed manager 
of the Western Pacific by the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration. When that road was 
returned to private ownership in Novem- 
ber, 1921, he was elected to the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


J. V. Gilmour, assistant to controller 
for the Southern Pacific, has been appoint- 
ed assistant controller, with headquarters 
at New York. 


Theodore C. Whiteman, general at- 
torney of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired 
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after 45 years’ service. Messrs. White- 
man, Voorhies, Dilley and Keck, of 
Greenville, Pa., have been appointed gen- 
eral attorneys of the company, effective 
June 1. 


James C. Bonar, chief clerk to the 
president of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
named assistant secretary of the company, 
with headquarters as before at Montreal, 


Que. 


Oliver M. Hepler, assistant comptroller 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding J. Fred An- 
drews, who assumes the duties of auditor 
at Richmond. 


V. N. Wahlberg, assistant general 
auditor of the Great Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been promoted to general audi- 
tor, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
C. W. Tilton, who has retired. H. J. 
Knaff, general accountant, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at St. Paul, reliev- 
ing Mr. Wahlberg. W. N. Norris, tax 
accountant, has been promoted to assistant 
controller at St. Paul. 


Horace L. Walker, whose appointment 
as general counsel of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
was announced in the May 4 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born at Lancaster, Ky., on 
March 21, 1888, and was graduated from 
the University of Kentucky and the Jeffer- 
son School of Law. He began his railway 
service in 1917 as an attorney for the 
Southern at Washington, D. C., leaving to 
enter the United States Army in. 1918. 
After discharge from the air service in 
1919, he rejoined the Southern as assistant 





Harris and Ewing 


Horace L. Walker 


vice-president and general counsel, becom- 
ing commerce counsel at Washington in 
1920. In 1935, Mr. Walker went into the 
service of associated railways and steam- 
ship companies at Washington as attorney, 
then in 1938 went with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Pere Marquette, and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis as general at- 
torney, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 
He was advanced to general solicitor there 
in 1941, which post he maintained until his 
recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


Margaret L. Irwin, special assistant to 
the vice-president, operations, of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has resigned. 


H. Boller, personnel officer of the Chi- 
cago Great Western at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general superintendent, with 
the same headquarters, a newly-created 
position. 


Frederick W. Kirchner, whose promo- 
tion to division superintendent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 25, was born at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on October 4, 1899. He entered 
railway service on May 25, 1918, as a 
stenographer of the L. & N., at Louisville 
and in 1926 he was transferred to the of- 
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fice of the general manager, with the same 
headquarters. On June 1, 1937, he was 
promoted to assistant to the superintendent 
of safety at Louisville, and one year later 
he was advanced to assistant trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Loyall, Ky., later be- 
ing transferred to Latonia, Ky. On April 
1, 1943, Mr. Kirchner was promoted to 
assistant division superintendent at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and on March 10, 1944, he 
was transferred to Knoxville, remaining in 
that position until his new appointment. 


H. P. Hannan, superintendent freight 
transportation of the Chicago River & In- 
diana and the Indiana Harbor Belt, with 
headquarters at Gibson, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent freight transporta- 
tion of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. R. P. Grib- 
ben, superintendent freight transportation 
there, retired on May 31, after more than 
48 years of service. 


F. Sparks, trainmaster of the Missouri 
Pacific at Jefferson City, Mo., has been 
transferred to Council Grove, Kan., suc- 
ceeding W. A. Learmont, who has been 
assigned to other duties. E. M. Bishop, 
trainmaster at Bush, IIl., has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis, Glencoe and Bag- 
nell subdivisions, replacing F. E. Fletcher, 
who in turn has been transferred to Jeffer- 
son City, relieving Mr. Sparks. G. M. 


Helmig has been appointed trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
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succeeding Howard Jones, who has been 
transferred to Bush, replacing Mr. Bishop. 


Fendall E. Carpenter, whose promo- 
tion to division superintendent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 25, was born 
at Somerville, Tenn., on April 18, 1885. 
He entered railway employment on Janu- 
ary 18, 1904, in yard service on the N. C. 
& St. L., at Memphis, Tenn., later serving 
in the station agency at the same point. 
In 1913 he was promoted to chief clerk 
in the division superintendent’s office at 
Paducah, Ky., and from 1920 to 1928 he 
was trainmaster on the Paducah and Mem- 
phis division, with the same headquarters. 
In 1939 Mr. Carpenter was advanced to 
assistant director of personnel, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, and one year later 
he became trainmaster of the Chattanooga 
division. In 1943 he was promoted to as- 
sistant division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


Clarence L. Burpee, whose appoint- 
ment as general supervisor of terminals of 
the Atlantic Coast Life, with headquarters 
at Florence, S. C., was announced in the 
May 25 issue of Railway Age, was born at 
Jackson, Ga., on September 12, 1894, and 
entered railway service in 1911 as a yard 
clerk for the Atlantic Coast Line. He 
served successively as switchman, yard con- 
ductor, yardmaster, general yardmaster, and 
terminal yardmaster, becoming superin- 
tendent of terminals at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1929, which post he maintained until July, 
1942, when he began military service in 
World War II. Experienced as a member 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
Marine Corps, during World War I, Mr. 
Burpee was first assigned as colonel in 
command of the 703rd Railway Grand Divi- 
sion, which participated in the invasion of 
North Africa, after which he was placed 
in charge of the French Morocco railroads. 
In the fall of 1943, he was assigned to the 
Fifth Army (Transportation Section) for 
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the invasion of Italy, later being appointed 
director of the Italian State railroads. As 
brigadier general in command of the Mili- 
tary Railway Service during the invasion 
of France, he was in charge of the initial 
arganization of U. S. Army railroad lines 
and directed subsequent railway operations 
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of the invading forces. Mr. Burpee’s re- 
turn to the A. C. L. in his new post became 
effective on May 1. 


H. H. Sparling, whose promotion to 
assistant general manager of the Winnipeg 
region of the Canadian National was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 235, 
was born on November 18, 1883, and enter- 
ed railroad service in September, 1901, as 
telegraph operator on the Grand Trunk 
Western. He joined the Canadian Pacific 
as an operator in August, 1906, and then 
returned to the Grand Trunk in the same 
capacity the following January. He served 
as dispatcher for the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(now the Canadian National) at Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., and Sioux Lookout, from July, 
1911, to June, 1924, when he became chief 
dispatcher of the Canadian National. From 
1929 to 1937 he occupied various super- 
visory positions at Winnipeg, Man., and 
was appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion at Edmonton, Alta., in April, 1937. 
Two years later he was named superin- 
tendent of the Edmonton division, and in 
May, 1942, he was advanced to general 
superintendent of the Saskatchewan dis- 
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trict. He was later transferred to Ed- 
monton as general superintendent of the 
Alberta district, and remained in that post 
until November, 1944, when he was pro- 
moted to chief of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


L. K. Sorensen, general assistant to 
the vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul:.& Pacific at Chicago, has 
been promoted to-‘general manager, Lines 
West, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding L. F. Donald, who has been 
transferred as general manager, Lines East, 
with headquarters at Chicago, replacing 
O. N. Harsted, whose election as vice- 
president, operations, is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. H.° C. Munson, general 
superintendent of the middle district at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been advanced to 
assistant general superintendent, eastern 
lines, with headquarters at Chicago. He is 
succeeded by W. J. Whalen, who was 
previously superintendent of the La Crosse 
and River division, with headquarters at 
La Crosse, Wis. J. D. Shea, trainmaster 
at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Iowa and Dakota 








division, with headquarters at Sioux City, 
Iowa, replacing J. T. Hansen, who has 
been advanced to superintendent of the 
Trans-Missouri division, with headquarters 
at Miles City, Mont., where he replaces 
M. P. Ayars, who in turn has been trans- 
ferred to La Crosse, relieving Mr. Whalen. 


Edward F. Stock, traffic manager of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, at Peoria, IIl., 
has been promoted to general traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. Mr. 
Stock was born at Peoria on October 28, 
1883, and received his higher education at 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institute in that 
city. He entered railway service on Aug- 
ust 15, 1903, as a clerk on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, serving in various 
capacities until 1912, when he was advanced 
to chief clerk to the general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Peoria. During the 
period between 1918 and 1920, Mr. Stock 
served as chief clerk to the general freight 
and passenger agent while the road was 
under jurisdiction of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration. On March 1 of the latter 
year he was appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, and on March 15, 1927, he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


John J. O’Connor, general agent of 
the Northern Pacific, has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at St. Paul, Minn. 


Robert L. Peace, division freight agent 
of the Southern at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to division freight and pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters. 


Clarence C. Thompson, whose pro- 
motion to passenger traffic manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 4, was born 
at Chicage on July 14, 1887. He entered 
railway service in March, 1904, with th« 
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Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville as a 
clerk at Chicago, and five years later he 
went with the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
holding various minor positions until July 
14, 1914, when he became a ticket seller 
on the Santa Fe, with the same headquar- 
ters. In July, 1917, Mr. Thompson was 
advanced to assistant city ticket agent, and 
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in January, 1921, to city passenger agent, 
also at Chicago. In June, 1936, he was 
promoted to division passenger agent, and 
three years later he became general pass- 
enger agent, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, the position he held at the time 
of his new promotion. 


James R. Brockman, traveling freight 


and passenger agent for the Southern, has’ 


been named district freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


George L. Bryson, whose promotion to 
passenger traffic manager of the Grand 
Trunk Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 4, was born at Chicago and entered 
the service of the Grand Trunk Western 
in May, 1912, as ticket stock clerk at Chi- 
cago. After subsequent service in Detroit, 
Mich., he was appointed traveling*® pass- 
enger agent at Kansas City, Mo., and after 
service in World War I he returned to the 
railroad as city passenger agent at Chicago. 
He subsequently served as traveling passen- 
ger agent at Chicago and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Bryson was appointed city passenger 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1922 and in 
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June, 1927, he was promoted to district pas- 
senger agent at Washington, D. C. In 
March, 1940, he was appointed general 
agent at New York, and in June, 1942, he 
was promoted to general eastern passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


F. E. Richter has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding J. A. MacDonald, deceased, and 
the position of assistant general agent has 
been abolished. 


D. R. Miller has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., suc- 
ceeding C. E. Turner, who has been trans- 
ferred to Seattle, Wash., where he re- 
lieves C. Woodring, who has resigned. 


; George R. Gregg, assistant general 
treight agent of the Chicago Great West- 
ern at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. Thomas G. Kees, assistant 
to the vice-president, traffic, has been pro- 
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moted to freight traffic manager, sales and 
service. R. G. Hawkinson, freight traffic 
manager, has been appointed freight traffic 
manager, rates and divisions. 


Alton J. Ferrell, whose promotion to 
foreign freight traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 25, was born at 
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Humble, Tex. He entered railway service 
on September 1, 1923, with the Texas & 
New Orleans (part of the Southern Pa- 
cific) and on April 1, 1937, he went with 
the Rock Island as city freight agent, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex. On July 1, 
1943, Mr. Ferrell was advanced to foreign 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


J. M. Macrae, whose promotion to 
treight traffic manager, Western Region, 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 25, was born in 
Scotland. He entered railway service in 
1906 in the audit department of the Cana- 
dian Northern at Winnipeg, and shortly 
after resigned to go with an oil company 
as trafic manager. He returned to the 
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Canadian Northern in 1912 as district 
freight agent, with headquarters at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and upon the formation of the 
Canadian National in 1919 he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent at 
Winnipeg. Mr. Macrae served consecutive- 





ly as general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Vancouver, B. C., and as assistant 
freight traffic manager of the western re- 
gion at Winnipeg, and in 1942 he was ad- 
vanced to assistant freight traffic manager, 
system, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


L. A. Ebert, general agent of the LIli- 
nois Terminal at Springfield, Ill., has been 
transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., succeed- 
ing K. E. Snow, who has been transferred 
to Danville, Ill, where he replaces J. J. 
Flynn, who in turn goes to Springfield, 
relieving Mr. Ebert. 


J. W. Tumlin, who has been on leave 
of absence from the Virginian since Janu- 
ary, 1943, in the United States Army, ‘has 
now resumed service as general agent at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding C. L. Outen, 
transferred to Charleston, W. Va., to suc- 
ceed J. F. Buskey, who has been placed 
on the inactive list due to illness. 


Frank D. Tracy, assistant general agent 
of the Kansas City Southern, has been 
promoted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters as before at Milwaukee, Wis., succeed- 
ing Henry Brown, who has retired after 
40 years of service. I. H. Goodwin, 
traveling freight agent, with headquarters 
at Shreveport, La., has been advanced to 
general agent at San Antonio, Tex. 


J. B. Williams, general agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at Boston, 
Mass., has been promoted to assistant traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding G. W. Wahlberg, who 
has resigned. J. W. Westlake, perishable 
freight agent at New York, has been ad- 
vanced to general agent at Boston, succeed- 
ing Mr. Williams. 


Jack H. Butridge, district service agent 
of the Illinois Central at Springfield, III, 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., succeed- 
ing in part to the duties of Paul J. Naugle, 
who has been serving as general agent” at 
both Indianapolis and Cincinnati, Ohio, but 
will hereafter devote full time to the latter 
territory. 


V. G. Wright, division freight agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo. G. T. Lynch, 
commercial agent at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been advanced to division freight agent at 
Burlington, relieving Mr. Wright. Lynn 
T. Swanson has been appointed general 
agent, fuel traffic department, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Eugene Mock, general freight traffic 
manager of the Missouri Pacific Lines, at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been advanced to chief 
traffic officer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding H. M. Johnson, whose promo- 
tion to executive assistant is reported else- 
where in this issue. J. R. Staley, freight 
traffic manager, has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight traffic manager, relieving Mr. 
Mock, and M. P. Eckman, assistant freight 
traffic manager at St. Louis, has been ad- 
vanced to freight traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters, replacing Mr. 
Staley. A photograph and sketch of Mr. 
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Eckman appeared in the Railway Age of 
May 25 at the time of his appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager. 


Harry Arkle, division freight agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding R. 
G. Holmes, who has retired after 48 years 
of service. J. N. McPherson, district 
freight agent at Vancouver, has been ad- 
vanced to division freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, replacing A. M. 
Shields, who has been transferred to Win- 
nipeg, relieving Mr. Arkle. J. I. Peters, 
district freight agent at Nelson, B. C., has 
been promoted to division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, and W. 
G. Henderson, traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, has been 
advanced to district freight agent at Ver- 
non, B. C., replacing K. D. Carmichael, 
who in turn has been transferred to Nelson, 
succeeding Mr. Peters. 


M. L. Craig, general agent of the Texas 
& Pacific, at Dallas, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters. C. R. Ras- 
mus has been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
C. A. Johnston, who has been transferred 
to Dallas, Tex., relieving Mr. Craig. J. 
R. Dalby, general agent at El Paso, Tex., 
has been advanced to assistant general pass- 
enger agent, with the same headquarters, 
and T. P. Fagan has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at El Paso, 
replacing Mr. Dalby. W. L. McMurry, 
general agent at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at El] Paso. H. D. Rid- 
dells has been appointed general agent at 
Detroit, Mich., relieving G. D. Tatum, 
who has been transferred to Ft. Worth, 
succeeding Mr. McMurry. C. E. Mc- 
Knight has been appointed general agent, 
with headquarters at Texarkana, Tex., re- 
placing H. B. Smith, who has been trans- 
ferred to Tulsa, Okla. William R. Hill 
has been appointed district passenger agent 
at St. Louis, and W. G. Harris has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent 
at Dallas. 


G. F. Hardy, western traffic manager 
of the Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., 
has been promoted to general freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding to the duties of P. H. 
Burnham, who has retired. R. P. Starr, 
general freight agent, has been advanced 
to western traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Seattle, replacing Mr. 
Hardy. R. L. Wyatt, general agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., relieving M. 
H. Greenleaf, who in turn has been ad- 
vanced to general freight agent at Seattle, 
succeeding Mr. Starr. E. W. Bergstrom, 
assistant general freight agent at St. Paul, 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, replacing R. 
P. Reed, who becomes general freight 
agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, and 
A. L. Strom, chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight and passenger agent at 
Helena, Mont., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the western traffic manager, with 
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headquarters at Seattle, relieving A. ..C. 
Berg, whose promotion to assistant to the 
vice-president, traffic, at St. Paul, is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. He relieves 
F. P. McCarty, who has been advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at St. 
Paul. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


C. R. Shaw has been appointed division 
engineer on the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Lafayette, La., succeeding 
J. A. Gorr, who has retired. 


S. H. Shepley has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, with headquarters at Gary, Ind., suc- 
ceeding P. F. Maisenbacher, deceased. 


Erving N. Fox, whose promotion to 
engineer of signals and telegraph of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Bos- 


ton, Mass., was reported in the Railway 


Age of June 1; was born on March 20, 
1892, at Malden, Mass., and was graduated 
from Tufts college in 1915, with a degree 
in electrical engineering. He entered rail- 
way service on June 5, 1910, with the Bos- 
ton & Maine, being employed in the oper- 
ating department as assistant station agent 
during his high school and college years, 
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and as telegraph operator and towerman 
during vacation periods. He entered the 
signal department on January 8, 1916, serv- 
ing as draftsman. In November, 1917, he 
was promoted to circuit designer; in 
March, 1919, to signal inspector; in Octo- 
ber, 1920, to assistant signal supervisor; 
in May, 1922, to general signal inspector ; 
in April, 1931, to office engineer-signals ; 
and in December, 1943, to assistant engi- 
neer-signals, which position he held until 
his recent promotion to engineer of signals 
and telegraph. 


Joseph P. Muller, whose retirement as 
engineer of signals and telegraph of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton, Mass., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 1, has been connected with 
the Boston & Maine since 1930, when he 
resigned from the position of chief signal 
and electrical inspector on the Southern 
to become signal construction engineer on 
the Boston & Maine. In 1931 he was ap- 
pointed assistant signal engineer, the posi- 
tion of signal construction engineer being 
abolished. Later in the same year, Mr. 
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Muller was promoted to signal engineer, 
and in April, 1936, he was promoted to 
engineer of signals and telegraph, which 
position he has held until his retirement. 


R. B. Rhode, assistant engineer, bridge 
department, of the Northern Pacific, has 
been promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Missoula, Mont., succeed- 


‘ing S. A. Erickson, who has retired. 


A. B. Chaney, who has been on leave 
of absence to serve on a special railway 
mission in the Republic of Ecuador, has 
returned to the Missouri Pacific as dis- 
trict engineer, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., succeeding G. M. Helmig, 
who has been appointed trainmaster, with 
the same headquarters. 


E. S. Taylor, signal engineer, eastern 
lines, of the Canadian Pacific, at Toronto, 
Ont.,,has been appointed engineer of sig- 
nals, system, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., a newly-created position. A. 
J. Kidd, assistant signal engineer, has been 
promoted to signal engineer, eastern lines, 
with headquarters as before at Toronto, 
succeeding Mr. Taylor. R. I. Becksted, 
signal supervisor at Toronto, succeeds Mr. 
Kidd as assistant signal engineer, with the 
same headquarters. P. C. Cameron, sig- 
nal foreman, succeeds Mr. Becksted as sig- 
nal supervisor at Toronto. 


D. L. Howard, assistant manager, com- 
munications, western lines, of the Canadian 
Pacific, at Winnipeg, Man., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, com- 
munications, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., succeeding W. M. Thompson, 
who has retired. G. H. Pescud, super- 
intendent of communications for the Sas- 
katchewan district, at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
succeeds Mr. Howard at Winnipeg under 
the new title of general superintendent of 
communications, western lines. P. G. Mc- 
Lean, assistant manager, communications, 
eastern lines, at Montreal, becomes gen- 
eral superintendent of communications, 
eastern lines, a change of title. R. V. 
Tombe, inspector at Vancouver, B. C., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
communications at Moose Jaw, succeeding 
Mr. Pescud. 


MECHANICAL 


Clarence A. Sheeler, master mechanic 
for the Canadian Pacific, Ontario district, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has re- 
tired after 43 years of service. 


W. E. Corr, superintendent of the Sea- 
board Air Line’s car department at Nor- 
folk, Va., since 1930, has retired after 34 
years of service, because of ill health. 


L. H. Sultan, recently released from 
the armed forces and former dynamometer 
car operator, has returned to the Southern 
Pacific as electrical engineer, motive power 
department, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., succeeding Clarence L. 
Abrams, who has retired after nearly 41 
years of railroad service. 


J. O. Green, master mechanic of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, at Mobile, Ala., has 
been promoted to superintendent of motive 
power and car equipment, with the same 
headquarters. 
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The world’s major transportation requirements are borne by steam motive 
power. France, for example, in rehabilitating her war-ruined railroads, 
is securing from the United States steam locomotives built expressly 
to meet her particular needs. 


Lima began last summer to make deliveries on an order for one hundred 
eighty of such locomotives. Here is another of the shiploads of loco- 
motives that recently left for France, and additional orders for one 
hundred similar locomotives for France have since been received. 
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James W. Hughes, electrical engineer, 
Eastern lines, of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed general electrical engineer 
at Montreal, Que., succeeding John A. 
Shaw, who has retired after 31 years in 
that post. 

Mr. Hughes was born at Chatham Cen- 
ter, N. Y., on September 28, 1886, and 
entered railroading with the Canadian Pa- 
cific in 1907 as an assistant electrical en- 
gineer at the Angus shops. He became 
electrical engineer, Eastern lines, in 1916, 
and in that capacity directed the installation 
of modern electrical equipment on the 
C. P. R.’s bascule bridge at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr. Shaw was born in 1876 at Montreal 
and was graduated from McGill university, 
entering railroading with the Canadian Pa- 
cific as an assistant electrical engineer at 
the Angus shops in 1904. He became elec- 
trical engineer, Eastern lines, in 1909, and 
advanced in 1915 to the post from which 
he now has retired. During his 42 years’ 
service, he supervised the Royal York 
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hotel installations and the design and erec- 
tion of the million dollar heating plant for 
the Toronto terminals, which includes 
Union station. 


SPECIAL 


Steve Canton, rail publicity representa- 
tive for the Railway Express Agency, with 
headquarters at New York, has been named 
air express publicity representative. 


R. W. Schultz has been appointed 
supervisor of safety of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding F. R. 
Clapp, whose recent death was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 1. 


Major General C. P. Fenwick, of 
Toronto, Ont., who was director general 
of medical services for the Canadian Army 
during World War II, has been named 
chief of medical services for the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding Dr. H. A. Beatty, who 
has retired after 44 years of service. 


Ralph F. Berndt, whose promotion to 
general manager of the Rio Grande Motor 
Way, Inc., (a subsidiary of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western) with headquarters at 
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Denver, Colo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 1, was born at Denver on 
July 19, 1906, and is a graduate of the 
University of Denver. He began his busi- 
ness career with the Rocky Mountain Mo- 
tor Company in 1928, being promoted to 
superintendent in 1933. He subsequently 
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served with the Denver, Colorado Springs 
& Pueblo Motor Way and the Denver, 
Salt Lake & Pacific Motor Way, being ad- 
vanced to assistant general manager of 
these two organizations in 1941. In the 
same year Mr. Berndt was appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the Rio 
Grande Motor Way, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Denver, and in 1943 he was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager, with 
the same headquarters, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. E. Hanson, whose appointment as 
general purchasing agent for the Southern, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 
25, was born at Evanston, IIl., on July 23, 
1884, and entered railway service with the 
Southern as a clerk at Washington in 1901. 
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After serving in various clerical and secre- 
tarial positions, he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent of motive power 
at Macon, Ga. In March, 1913, he was 
advanced to purchasing agent of the 
Georgia Southern & Florida (a Southern 
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system line), then to assistant purchasing 
agent of the Southern at Macon in 1920, 
Mr. Hanson went to Washington as assist- 
ant general purchasing agent in 1927, and 
maintained this post until his advancement 
on June 1. 


A. S. Galey, assistant to general store- 
keeper for the Canadian Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed general storekeeper there, with 
jurisdiction over the eastern lines, succeed- 
ing A. S. Macdonald, who has retired. 


OBITUARY 


Emerson E. Ramey, superintendent of 
fuel conservation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Baltimore, Md., died on June 2 following 
a long illness. He was 64 years old. 


Charles E. Baxter, superintendent of 
telegraph on the New York Central, at 


. Detroit, Mich, died at. his home in that 


city on May 22. 


T. A. Burtis, general agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died on May 24, at the age of 60, after 
34 years of service. 


Dr. Francis D. Patterson, special 
medical consultant of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home in Overbrook, Pa., on June 2. 
Aged 70, Dr. Patterson had been in medical 
railway service for the Pennsylvania since 
1921, and from 1929 to 1945 was the road’s 
chief medical adviser. 


Frank C. Wright, vice-president of the 
Bangor & Aroostook, with headquarters at 
New York, died at Tarrytown, N. Y., on 
May 29. Mr. Wright was born at Owings 
Mills, Md., on July 13, 1871, and attended 
Baltimore City college, then entered rail- 
roading in 1886 as assistant agent for the 
Norfolk & Western at New River, Va. 
He was subsequently advanced to agent, 
then cashier, and in 1894 became union 
ticket agent at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., for the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia (now 
the Southern), as well as the Norfolk & 
Western. Later that year he was named 
agent and yardmaster for the Southern at 
Bristol, and in 1895 became chief clerk to 
assistant general passenger agent at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. He then went with the 
Florida Central & Peninsular (now Sea- 
board) in 1898 as district passenger agent 
at Jacksonville, Fla. In 1900, Mr. Wright 
went to New York as traffic manager for 
Rogers Brown & Co., and in 1901 joined 
the Chicago Short Line as general man- 
ager, later advancing to president, in which 
post he served until 1912. From 1911 until 
1914, he was president of the Washington 
& Old Dominion at Washington, D. C., 
during which time he served on a Senate 
committee on naval affairs, railroad and 
coal investigation. Mr. Wright then held 
a series of executive and advisory positions 
with the Bangor & Aroostook, the United 
States Railroad Administration, and Lee 
Higginson & Co., New York, and other 
corporations. He had, at the time of his 
death, been vice-president of the Bangor 
& Aroostook since 1920 and special assist- 
ant to the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation since 1936. 
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Thousands of locomotives now in service were built at a 











time when modern high speed operation with heavy trains 
was not contemplated. But today high speed is essential 
both in passenger and freight service. 

F sievmntile, many of the older locomotives can be 
adapted to meet the changed conditions by the installation 
of The Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 

Conversion, using The Franklin System, is the most 
practical and economical method of quickly providing the 


increased horsepower required to haul heavy trains at 







high speeds. 
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the Pennsylvania s 








is equipped with SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


That Security Circulators are recognized as 
an important contribution to modern locomo- 
tive design is shown by their use in The 
Pennsylvania Railroad's famous T-1 class lo- 
comotives, each of which has five circulators 
in the firebox. 






AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
SECURIT Y. CIRCULATOR DIVISION 
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These General Motors Diesel freight locomotives have operated over a total 
average of 376,570 miles—over-all average availability, 85.2%; average monthly 
mileage 9,323 —and over a most difficult railroad profile between Winslow, 
Arizona and Barstow, California. All are 5400 H.P. 





LOCOMOTIVE MILES AVAILABILITY AVERAGE MILES MONTH 
NUMBER OPERATED PER MONTH DELIVERED 





607,907 
602,275 
508,813 
495,701 
482,149 
417,945 
425,907 
423,214 
422,537 
419,093 
423,379 
410,669 
402,620 
363,700 
349,799 
343,211 
334,719 
322,697 
313,762 
289,914 
296,558 
276,105 
279,786 
271,888 
269,650 
265,475 
259,308 
265,192 
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FLAME HARDENING. | 


AT POINTS OF 
GREATEST WEAR 


INCREASES THE \# 4 
LIFE OF reece 


HUNT-SPILLER - J pecs 
LIGHT-WEIGHT Li. ae 
ALLOY STEEL PISTONS 

















ACKING rings “rocking” in worn 

grooves wear unevenly, move rapidly. 
Destroyed cylinder efficiency is a quick and 
certain result. 








To prevent this condition, Hunt-Spiller 
Light Weight Pistons have scientifically Machine used for flame hardening 
flame hardened ring groove walls. As a operation. 
consequence their life and efficiency are 
increased many times over that of untreated 
pistons. Just one more reason for specify- 
ing pistons from the makers of HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON —the traditionally 
high quality material for vital locomotive 
parts. 





ONT A completely finished Hunt-Spiller Light 
HUNT-SPILLER Mrc. CORPORATION Weight Piston, ready for a long life of 


383 Dorchester Ave. Boston 27, Mass. service. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 
: ce DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 


June 8, 1946 22 
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Current Publications 


Booxs 


An Outline of Railway Traffic Operation, 
by T. F. Cameron. 205 pages, illustrations. 
Published by The Railway Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 33 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S. W.1, London, England. Price 
12 shillings. 


The material in this book has appeared 
serially in “The Railway Magazine” and 
is designed to help British railroaders to a 
better understanding of the principles that 
guide the vast and complex organizations 
they serve. It includes chapters on the 
organization of a railway, rules and regu- 
lations, preparation of timetables, signal 
operations, freight and passenger train 
operation and statistics of operations. It 
is illustrated and contains a brief index. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, by Brailsford R. Brazeal, 258 pages, 
illustrations. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd. Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


This book is a record of one of the least 
known labor organizations in the United 
States and reveals the struggle of the 
American Negro to secure recognition in 
the world of organized labor. It tells the 
story of the beginnings, growth and present 
activities of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. It contains quite an extensive 
bibliography and is well-indexed. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong. 
36 pages. Published by Recordak Corpora- 
tion, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Free. 


The book first explains the fundamentals 
of microfilming—for preserving valuable 
records, saving costly storage space, speed- 
ing up reference to office records, and for 
making facsimile prints of “files on film.” 

Descriptions of Recordak equipment ex- 
plain how the general run of business docu- 
ments, such as letters, reference cards, and 
reports on single sheets—up to 14 inches in 
width and unlimited in length—are photo- 
graphed on 16 mm. film. These Recordak 
models are available only on a rental basis 
and installations include a companion film 
reader for convenient reference to film rec- 
ords on the desk top. 

For microfilming bound volumes and 
large drawings, charts and diagrams 35 mm. 
film is used in Micro-File Recordak equip- 
ment. These units come in floor and table 
models for fixed installations, and a port- 
able model for field use. Companion film 
readers for viewing 35 mm. microfilm in- 
clude a floor model and a portable projector 
for field use. Also described is the Re- 
cordak Enlarger, for making facsimile 
prints of drawings and documents on the 
spot. 

The book concludes with a description 
of the special Recordak microfilming serv- 
ices. The facsimile service provides paper 
Prints of lengthy reports, card files, and 
other business records in any quantity. 
The newspaper service microfilms current 
and back issues to protect them against loss 
trom deterioration and fire. 
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1—Here’s the story of fire protection provided by the C-O-Two smoke detecting, 
fire isolating and extinguishing systems working together.No 
chance of flames spreading through open fire doors endan- 





gering men and materials in surrounding areas. The C-O-Two 





fire isolating system makes sure that fire doors shut! 





2—The detector system sniffs in the first whiff of smoke and an alarm sounds. 
Instantly a pressure switch operated by carbon dioxide stops machines and ven- 
tilating fans and pressure releases close doors, windows or other openings. 


3—Then dry, inert, sub-zero carbon dioxide gas fills the space and it’s only a matter 
of seconds from the fire’s incipiency until it’s out for keeps. There’s no clean-up, 


no mop-up, no damage to material or machines. 


Parts of your plant may require this completely automatic fire protection. C-O-Two 
hose units or hand or wheeled portables are available for other 

hazards. Let C-O-Two fire protection engineers plan your complete 

protection program. There’s no obligation. 


C-0-Two Fire EquipMENtT COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEWARK 1 ” NEW JERSEY 
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THE RAILROADS and PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
By Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D. 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


A study of national policy for 
the development of a well rounded 
transportation system in the post- 
war era, by an outstanding author- 
ity. The author reviews transpor- 
tation developments between the 
two world wars and surveys the 
railroad’s outstanding perform- 
ance as the backbone of transpor- 
Zz tation in the late war. He then 
outlines general transportation policy that will be 
fair to all carriers and shippers and maintain a 
well-balanced, efficient and economical national 
transportation system that will help promote 
economic prosperity and social welfare. 


1944. 336 pages, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.00 





RIGHTS OF TRAINS 
By the late Harry W. Forman 
Revised by Peter Josserand 
Associate Editor, The Train Dispatcher 


A complete analysis of the 
Standard Code rules in the form 
of lectures, followed by questions 
and answers. The Standard Code 
is explained paragraph by para- 
graph, with the reasons for each 
rule given. Deviations from the 
Standard Code by various roads 
having special traffic conditions 
are cited. Supplements the Book 
of Rules given operating men by 
most roads. Space in the back 
is given for pasting in special rules on any road 
to make it an individualized copy. 

1945. 3rd. 561 pages, 130 illus, 5 x 7%, 
flexible, $3.50 











| 
RECOMMENDED 
BOOKS Recommended Books 
Three lists of recommend- RAILWAY 


ed books of all publishers ENGINEERING 
covering the fields of Engi- AND 


neering and Maintenance, MAINTENANCE 

Motive Power, and Rolling 

Stock, are available on re- 

quest. They are uniform in 

size, 314 x 18-inches, and 

contain brief but compre- eemmeiiainiiiy 
hensive description of some we eatin 


125 books each. 











Good Books for Railroad Men 





LAYING OUT FOR BOILER MAKERS 
Revised by George M. Davies 
Boiler Designer, New York Central 


Layout problems in sheet 
metal and boiler plate, fea- 
turing locomotive boiler lay- 
out. Layout for modern 
welding as well as for stand- 
ard riveting work is ex- 
plained with the aid of hun- 
dreds of scale drawings and 
photographs. Information is 
presented in shop language 
and the material arranged 
from simple to complex. 
Problems are worked out 
without recourse to high- 
er mathematics. A new chapter on “Laying Out 
and Computing Boiler Patches” is of particular 
usefulness to round house foremen. 


1944, Sth. 522 pages, 715 drawings, 47 photo- 
graphs, index, 834 x 1114, cloth, $8.00 





MASTERING MOMENTUM 
By Lewis K. Sillcox 
First Vice-President, 

New York Air Brake Company 


An analysis of modern trends in steam railway 
service and changes in railway practice with the 
development of new types of high-speed equip- 
ment. The theory and practice of train braking is 
discussed and worked out examples illustrate typical 
procedure in train retardation calculations. 


1941. 275 pages, 130 illus., 6 x 9, cloth, $2.50 


TRACK AND TURNOUT ENGINEERING 
By C. M. Kurtz 


Formerly Assistant Engineer 
Southern Pacific Company 


An advanced handbook on the design of details 
of railroad turnout and crossing construction and 
a practical treatment of the principles involved. 
Layout problems are fully exemplified and worked 
out in detail. 


1945. 3rd. 460 pages, 126 illus., 34 tables, 
4Y%, x 7¥, cloth, $5.00 


TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
80 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send on Ten Days’ Free Examination the books checked. 
If satisfactory I will remit the list price. Otherwise I will return 
the books. I understand there is no charge for the three 
Recommended Lists. 


( +) Railroads and Public Welfare, $3.00 

( +) Rights of Trains, $3.50 

( ) Laying Out for Boiler Makers, $8.00 

( ) Mastering Momentum, $2.50 

( ) Track and Turnout Engineering, $5.00 Recommended liste: 
( =) Engineering ( ) Motive Power ( ) Rolling Stock 
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